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The Voice in the Forest 


By HELEN S. WOODRUFF $ 
Author of The Lady of the Lighthouse 
Illustrated by HERBERT PULLINGER 


The Children’s Own 
Story-Book 


For the Child in every Home 


Pictured in two colors 








10 CENTS A COPY FEBRUARY, 1916 $1.00 A YEAR 





WHAT IS THERE THAT ADDS 
SD). MUCH TO A HOME-————— 


to its dignity and its homelikeness, 
as does a fine and stately hall clock? 
Our fathers of old loved the friendliness of its 
mellow strike, its leisurely tick, the polished 
richness of its case. And it is.an equal joy to 
own one of the finer modern reproductions, so 
faithful to the best originals, and so‘reliable in 


their service as timekeepers. 


@_ An improvement made during the past year 
is the self-correcting device, by which a clock 
so equipped is prevented from striking wrong; 
if the strike is disturbed in setting, it corrects 
itself at once. Hall clocks with this feature, and 
with Westminster chimes, are priced at $180 to 
$235 for the short models; $200 to $300 for the 
tall models. 


@. Other types of mahogany hall clocks with 
Westminster chimes are $150 to $280; with West- 
minster, Trinity and Notre Dame chimes in 
combination, $340; with Westminster, Whitting- 
ton and St. Michael’s in combination,$325 to $470. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS’ HALL 


When writing to a:ivertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


















































HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER 


Prudence of 


the Parsonage 
By Ethel Hueston 


Prudence, a parson’s daughter, 
has many problems, amusing as 
well as serious, to perplex her in 
bringing up three younger sisters 
ina strange community. With all 
the optimism of eighteen years, 
she bravely takes up the task and, 
helped along by a wonderful sense 
of humor and perseverance, wins 
for herself and “her” family the 
love and respect of everybody. 


Illustrations in color 


By ARTHUR W. BROWN 
Cloth, net, $1.25 


NEW YORK 






ADVERTISING SECTION 


BEST NEW NOVELS 


The Real 
Adventure 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


A novel of the vital things of married life, fine, 
big, clean, wholesome, absorbing 





a course? 





George Bronson-Howard’s 
Impressive New Novel 


’ 


Aw. 


George Bronson-Howard’s novel 
dips deep into the city’s social ex- 
tremes, its poverty, and its waste- 
ful wealth,—_throwing three young 
men full of generous dreams of 
social reform into the caldron of 
city life. Some such sacrifice as 
the hero makes is needed to shock 
the city into mending its way. 


Large 12mo. 475 pages 
Cloth, net, $1.40 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Crosby Pictures. $1.50 net 


Young, beautiful, full of health. Surrounded 
by every comfort. Busied with social activ- 
ities. The center of an admiring circle. 
Loving and passionately beloved by a suc- 
cessful husband, ROSE ALDRICH leaves 
her home, cuts loose from friends and family, 
and without experience goes out into the 
world to earn her own living. 


REAL ADVENTURE: 


What could prompt such a woman to such 


The Prairie 
Wife 


By Arthur Stringer 


A young woman of culture and 
spirit breaks with a foreign noble- 
man to marry a struggling young 
farmer of the Canadian Northwest. 
She tells her story in a daily diary 
toagirlchum. At first the adjust- 
ment to pioneer conditions is hard. 
As the practical difficulties are 
overcome, the joy of living comes 
to the young couple, and with the 
baby’s advent their happines is 
complete. 


Illustrated by H. T. DUNN 
$1.25 net 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 








Dook Briefs 





Fiction 


Clipped Wings. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

If Mr. Hughes would write a little 
more simply and with less effort, his 
stories would be more enjoyable. His 
tale of an actress who waged a long 
battle with herself as to her highest 
duty—artistically and domestically—has 
many episodes of real interest and vivid- 
ness. But there seems to be more of 
the tale than necessary. 


By Rupert Hughes. 


The characterization, however, is ex- 
cellent without question, and no doubt 
there will be many to enjoy the novel 
as a whole. 


Co-Citizen. By Corra Harris. 
day, Page & Co. 

One o Mrs. Harris’s cleverest novels, 
the tale of a new kind of suffrage prop- 
aganda in a Southern town. Mrs. Har- 
ris is a born caricaturist, and the light 
of her humor plays over the situation 
she creates and makes it brightly en- 
tertaining as well as full of a certain 
purpose. 

Columbine. By Viola Meynell. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 

This is an exotic type of novel, not 
altogether pleasant and somewhat in- 
volved psychologically. Miss Meynell is 


an artist, but she is not an entertaining 
teller of tales. 


Duke - Jones. By Ethel Sidgwick. 
Sma'l, Maynard & Co. $1.35, postpaid. | 

The very ably worked out story of a | 
commonplace young man. Miss Sidg- | 
wick has the ability to portray a char- | 
acter with wonderful detail, and she has 
put her best work into this study of a | 
harmless young man. 


Gorham’s Gold. By Eldee Keesing. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.35, postpaid. 


Gorham’s Gold is the story of an un- | 
educated Alaskan who, through ruthless | 
ambition, succeeds in controlling men, 
millions and monopolies. His wife, a | 
strong, idealistic woman, is not so promi- 
nent as the beautiful, fascinating Dolly 
Stetson, who exerted a great influence 
upon Gorham’s life. 


Double- 


G. P. 





Money Master, The. By Gilbert 
Parker. Harper & Brothers. $1.35, 
postpaid. 


A strong tale of Canada, one of the 
finest bits of writing Sir Gilbert has 
done. 

Old Delabole. By Eden Phillpotts. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

A typical Phi'lpotts novel of the earlier 


“Because of the 





period—somber, a litt'e weighty and very 





Four Books by Distinguished 


Authors to Begin 1916 








KIPLING 


“The Fringes 
of the Fleet” 


A companion volume to ‘‘France at War” 
Including Six New Kipling Poems 
Mr. Kipling paints his vivid picture of 
England’s great Auxiliary fleet—the 
submarines and destroyers, the trawl- 
ers and mine sweepers and patrols 
that guard her coast. Included, are 
six new poems by Mr. Kipling written 

especially for this book. 

The present issue of National Pre- 
paredness makes this account of the 
“fringes” of the world’s greatest navy 
of vital interest to every American. 

Net, 50 cents 


CONRAD 


“Within the Tides” 


A new collection of tales of the sea- 
board, powerful, finely imaginative, in 
Mr. Conrad’s best story-telling vein. 
It contains: 


‘The Planter of Malata”—A love tragedy) 
of the South Seas. 

“The Partner”—A business conspiracy 

with an unexpected ending. 


“Magnificently told.”—London Nation. 


“The Inn of the Two Witches”—A ghost 
story laid on the Spanish Coast. 
Dollars”—“A_ terrible 
story. The author has caught some- 
thing of the heroic secret of great trag- 
edy.”—Toronto Saturday Night. 


Cloth, net, $1.35. Leather, net, $1.50 


TRUDEAU 


“An Autobiography” 


By EDWARD LIVINGSTON TRUDEAU, M.D. 


Founder of Saranac and Pioneer in the Open-Air 
reatment of Tuberculosis 


A record of forty years’ heroic 
struggle against tuberculosis. There is 
little of the sick room in his story. 
Instead are delightful pictures of an 
open-air life in the Adirondacks, and 
for the first time the Doctor’s own 
account of his distinguished patient, 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The inspiring story of this man, him- 
self afflicted with the dread scourge, 
is one of the important literary events 
of 1916. Dr. Trudeau’s death last 
December gives added interest to this 
intensely human document. 


A number of interesting illustrations. 


GLASGOW 


“Life and Gabriella” 


The Story of a Woman’s Courage 
By ELLEN GLASGOW 
Author of “Virginia,” “‘The Battle-Ground,” etc. 
“Happiness and courage are the chief 
virtues. put courage first—before 
everything.” 
A book of power—of the human 
mastery of fate. 


Net, $2.00 


A tale that will make as profound 
an impression as “Virginia” for its 
sanity, for its knowledge of life, and 
for the gentle, fearless woman who 
steps out of its pages with the fruits 
of victory in her hands. 

“Life and Gabriella,” Miss Glasgow’s 
greatest novel, has never before ap- 
peared in any form. 

Frontispiece in color by C. Allan Gilbert. 

Net, 5 


Other Interesting New Books Just Out 


“Socialism in America” 


By JOHN MACY 


“The American School” 


By WALTER HINCHMAN 
English Master at Groton School 
Each, net, $1.00 


VOLUME XI 


“My Lady’s Dress” 


(Cin the Drama League Series; 


By EDWARD KNOBLAUCH 


“Delightfully imaginative and pictur- 
esque and engrossing throughout.” — 
New York Sun. 


Send for Complete Circular of this Series. 
Bound in boards. Net, 75c 


Interesting Circular on Books of Present Day Importance Sent on Request 
Spring Catalogue of New Books for 1916 Will be Gladly Furnished on Request 


ooo Se 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden City, New York 


= When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Out of Virginia 
A Novel by a New Author of Great Promise 


A Man’s Reach 


By SALLY NELSON ROBINS 


This is a true American story, told by a Virginian, with the setting laid in the Old 
Dominion. Randolph Turberville is the scion of an aristocratic house; his struggle against evil 
forces begins at the University of Virginia. He knows that love, alcohol and work form an 
impossible combination, and yet his magnificent promise as a lawyer is well nigh blasted. The 
story of his regeneration is superb. Randolph Lettice, “Bill-Bob” and Kitty are characters 
you will never forget. There is brightness, laughter, sunshine and all the attributes of a happy 
stury on almost every page. Its main intent is great with purpose, and the book is uplifting to 
a higher, worthier life. Illustrated in color, $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


Out of Maryland 
A Promise Fulfilled in this Strong Story 


The Conquest 


By SIDNEY L. NYBURG 


“Instinct with the comprehensiveness of one who knows whereof he writes, I shall keep a 
lookout for anything elxe he may do.”—James L. Ford, in The New York Herald, about “The 
Final Verdict.” The new novel is destined to meet with the success which was anticipated. It 
is an intensely interesting story of the life of a brilliant lawyer, and at the same time a search- 
ing criticism of American life. John Howard finds himself forced to weigh and measure the 
value and quality of his own work. How he meets the situation—the act of dauntless, illogical 
heroism which crowns his life, is much more than an absorling novel of courage. It is a 
dramatic picture of human relation, a distinct creation. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 





Important Now and Recent Books 


A Thousand Years of Russian History 


By SONIA E. HOWE 


This is just what has been needed. <A readable history of Russia since the foundation of 
the Empire in 862. The author is a Russian by birth, an English-woman by marriage. By 
revealing the past this book gives the reader the meaning of the present literature, music, danc- 
ing and politics of the great kingdom. It is a connected series of pictures of the Russian nation 
at various stages of its growth. dealing with the civic and national as well as the political annals 
of the Empire. The illustrations have been selected from contemporary sources, in order to illus. 
trate the life, manners and customs of the people. 13 full-page plates, 29 other illustrations 
and 8 maps. 432 pages. Octavo. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


Submarines: Their Mechanism and Operation 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT 


The development of the submarine. Its use in modern warfare; defensive power, offensive 
weapons and possibilities, enemies, engines, life of crew, strength of different navies, explanation 
of engines, speeds, facilities in various situations, future in warfare, etc. Fine paper, large 
print, lucid style, revealing illustrations. 49 illustrations. 274 pages. 12mo. $1.25 net. 


The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria 
By MORRIS JASTROW, JR., Professor of Semitic Languages, University of Pennsylvania 


164 illustrations. $6.00 net. Postage extra. 
‘EW YORK OUTLOOK: ° 
MET nis Se volume presents the results, thus far, of seventy years’ labor by many investi- 
gators in giving us an intimate knowledge of the people who led. all others in the advancement of 
civilization.”’ 


Quaint and Historic Forts of North America 
By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND 


With photogracure frontispiece and 71 illustrations. Ornamental cloth, gilt top. in a boa. 
Net, $5.00. Postage extra. 
STON TRANSCRIPT: 
ere. Hammond has touched upon a new phase of American history. He has described the pic- 
turesque military strongholds which dot our country. . Each of these places has its tale of heroism 
or tragedy or comedy, and these the author has detailed in a lively style. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent.”’ 


English Ancestral Homes of Noted Americans 
By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 


29 Jilustrations. Ornamental cloth, gilt top. Net, $2.00. Half mor., net, $4.50. Postage extra. 
NEW NATION : 

a a book that was well worth the writing. and that will be appreciated by all Americans 
who still value the Anglo-Saxon traditions of their race. Miss Wharton writes in her usual en- 
gaging style, and the book is profusely flustrated.’ 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY pantavetrnia 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 3 








carefully prepared. Not so entertaining 
as most of Mr. Phillpotts’s work; in 
fact, a step backward from his later 
stories. 
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Onesimus the Slave. By Laurel M. 
Hoyt. Sherman, French & Co. 


Blood-stirring, primitive, barbarous 
and heroic deeds characterized the time 
and career of Onesimus, a commanding 
figure in sacred history. The actual rec- 
ords of his life, which are the basis of 
this narrative, furnish a plot more ex- 
citing than could be invented. 

Born in the city of Joppa, captured 
in young manhood by the Romans and 
sold as a galley slave to the Philemon to 
whom the Apostle Paul wrote an epistle, 
his escape is followed by hazardous ad- 
ventures in Egypt, where he penetrates 
the secret chambers of the Egyptian 
labyrinth in which much wealth is con- 
cealed—a desperate undertaking. 

Feeling secure in his escape, Onesimus 
comes almost simultaneously into Nero’s 
favorable notice and in touch with Paul. 
With only his own soul to gain (a small en 
thing in the eyes of his contemporaries) 
and everything to lose—friends, wealth, 
position and Berenice, loveliest of women, 
dearer than life itself—he realizes he 
must decide whether or not he should 
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return to Philemon, whose lawful prop- ‘i 
erty he is. His return means either the | 
life of a branded runaway slave (and 





Onesimus has tasted slavery) or death, 
unless Philemon concedes Paul’s request. 
At last his new-found faith conquers, 
and Onesimus, after a _ heart-breaking 
parting with Berenice, stars on his jour- 
ney of renunciation. But Philemon, like 
himself, has been touched by the Christ 
spirit, and Onesimus, with all his fellow- 
slaves, is freed. 

The power and fiendish cruelty of the 
heathen priesthood, the horrible barbar- i 
ity and luxuriousness of Nero’s court, the 
sufferings of the early, Christians, the 
terrors of life as a galley slave, make 
dramatic and fascinating reading, and 
the drawing is true to history. The love- 
story of Onesimus and Berenice is beau- 
tiful and true; it makes even the trage- 
dies seem worth while. That so strong 
and pure a romance should have been 
possible in such a time is a tribute to the 
innate fineness of human nature. 


Police!!! By R. W. Chambers. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 

Some of Mr. Chambers’s cleverest 
stories—fantasies of the most’ outlandish 
variety. 


Star Rover, The. By Jack London. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

A typical London book, the tale of a 
wanderer, of whom Jack London him- 
self is the typical exponent. A novel of 
pleasant adventure, with even a streak 
of poetry. 
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Sunlight Patch. By Credo Harris. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

A thrilling tale of Kentucky, built up 
on feud situations, with a charming love- 
story thrown in. 


Tennessee Shad, The. Prodigious 
Hickey, The. Varmint, The. By Owen 
Johnson. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid, each. 

A new, uniform edition of these ever- 
popular Johnson school and _ college 
stories. These books will be classic some 
day, wherefore the appropriateness of 
this issue. 


Treasure. By W. Dane Bank. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A bit of exquisitely put fiction, in 
which the things of the commonplace 
are lifted to the heights of the ideal. 


Tunnel, The. By Bernhard Keller- 
man. Macaulay Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

A translation of this important Ger- 
man work, now appearing in America 
for the first time. 


Wall Street Stories. 
fevre. 
paid. 

Mr. Lefevre’s stories of this type are 
too well known to need any recommenda- 
tion. This is a field which he has made 
his own, and this particular group show 
originality, virility and a certain fasci- 
nation both in subject-matter and in 
treatment. 


By Edwin Le- 
Harper & Brothers. $1.00, post- 


History and Biography 


By Frederick L. H. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.00, post- 


Alcott Memoirs. 
Willis. 
paid. 

Written by “Laurie,” one of the be- 
loved characters of Little Women, this 
book records the sole existent personal 
impressions regarding Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller and 
the Alcotts, posthumously compiled from 
the notes of Dr. Frederick L. H. Willis, 
who was for a number of years an inti- 
mate member of the Alcott family. 

Dr. Willis, realizing soon after the in- 
ception of the work that he would not 
live to complete it, sketched the outline. 
This sweet, wholesome book was com- 
pleted by E. W. L. and H. B. 


Jews Among the Greeks and Romans, 
The. By Max Radin. 
tion Society. 

A volume of research, with an espe- 
cial interest for the Hebrew. 


New England Conscience, The. By 
James P. Munroe. Richard G. Badger. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

In this book Mr. Munroe shows that 
the “New England Conscience,” which 
was once so potent in the upbuilding of 
the United States, is now even more 
active than ever before. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A Big Emotional, American Novel 


ee oerenernnnennis 
HELD TO ANSWER 


In its strength and power this big American novel has 
been likened to Hall Caine’s “The Christian.” The 
author’s' sincerity of purpose, his skillful handling of the 
characters, the principals being a preacher, a beautiful 
actress and a trusting school girl, and his development of 
dramatic climaxes cannot fail to impress the reader. 


522 pages. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


By the Author of “‘The Second Blooming” 


THE STRANGERS’ 
WEDDING 


By W. L. GEORGE 


The Comedy of a Romantic— 
what befell a young man of England’s 
upper class who married beneath him. 


$1.35 net 


By the Author of “‘Amarilly of Clothes-Line 


MILDEW MANSE 


By BELLE K. MANIATES 


“There are little lessons in con- 
tentment as well as efficiency, and 
through all of them runs several 
attractive love stories.” 

— Boston Transcript. 


450 pages. Mlustrated. $1.00 net 


With Owen Johnson from Paris to the Front 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


A vivid and intensely dramatic account of a famous novelists’ experi- 
ences and impressions under fire. The interview with Genera! Joffre which 


caused such a sensation is also included—a notable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the war. 


Fully Illustrated. 12mo. $1.35 net 


A Notable and Timely Work 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


(An Interpretation) 
By PROF. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


What the Monroe Doctrine actually means today and what the 


difficulties are in the way of making it work in the present day disturbed 
international situation. 


With maps. 8vo. $1.75 net 


Plays by GRANVILLE BARKER 


The Marrying of Ann Leete The Madras House 
The Voysey Inheritance Waste Anatol 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN and GRANVILLE BARKER 


Prunella: Or Love in a Dutch Garden 


The best of Mr. Barker’s and Mr. Housman’s work is here 
represented in individual volumes. 


Each bound in cloth, $1.00 net 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Boston 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


Doran Books of Distinction 


THE WORLD’S HIGHWAY Norman Angell 


Norman Angell writes of ‘America’s policy during and after the Great War, of the need of a 
definite world-policy, and of the commercial boycott as @ substitute for war. 12mo. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE NATIONS seeryin 


Dr. James A. MacDonald 
Dr. Macdonald, the “Lincoln of Canada,” the one man who speaks with most authority of 
Canada, and her relations with the United States, believes that the friendship of these two 
countries will be one of the chief forces in teaching the world the possibility of unarmed 
amity. His book is frank, inspiring, finely suggestive. 12mo. Net $1.35 


KINGS, QUEENS AND PAWNS 


An American Woman on the Western Front Mary Roberts Rinehart 
No correspondent in the Great War more daringly saw the thick of the fight than this 
American novelist; not one more vividly described how it feels to be under fire. 12mo. 


Net $1.50 
VAGRANT MEMORIES William Winters 


Mr. Winter is the one link between the days of Longfellow and now, and he makes that 
wonderful time of the Concord culture live again in this book of theatrical and literary 
recollections. Illustrated. 8vo. Net $3.00 


OVER THERE Arnold Bennett 


Scenes of War on the Western Front; drawings by Walter Hale. Mr. Bennett’s own first- 
hand impressions after a long period in the French trenches. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THEISM AND HUMANISM 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, F.R.S. 


Luminous discussions lay bare the failure of mere humanism to account for and to conserve 
the best values in human life, and show that theism is necessary if our philosophy is to 
include the emotions, the appreciations, the beauties which humanism itself most prizes. S8vo. 


Net $1.75 
| ACCUSE! J’AccuseE 


By A German 
TT 
The book which has got under the skin of the Prussian. If it could but reach the mass of 
the German people! 


If it can but reach them after the war—if they can realize how they 
have been deceived, the world may yet turn lovingly again to a nation of sane and kindly folk. 
12mo. Net $1.50 


HAPPY HOLLOW FARM William R. Lighton 


LL LL LL p . 

A masterpiece among back-to-the-farm books. It has aroused so much attention that it has 
brought thousands of letters and hundreds of visits—from people as far from Arkansas as 
Japan and New York. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE ORATORY AND POETRY OF THE BIBLE 
Frederick S. Schenck, D.D., LL.D. 


The author has chosen a dramatic way of making real for us the probable scenes and con- 
ditions of the great oratorical utterances of the Bible; he has studied the artistry of the 
poetic books in a most enthralling manner, giving new meaning to their majestic words. 


12mo. Net $1.25. 
FICTION OF QUALITY 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE 


By W. Somerset Maugham 
A human life. A novel of the sort that will 
always be rare—because it belongs in the 
thin ranks of those called great. 12mo. 


Net $1.50 
GOSSAMER 
By George A. Birmingham 


This new novel of Birmingham's exhibits all 
his mastery in the depiction of character. A 
study of a financier—but one new to litera- 
ture. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE ETERNAL MAGDALENE 
By Robert H. McLaughlin 


A book of power and insight, as fine in its 
handling, as subtle in its implications, as it 
is strong and daring in its theme. It re- 
flects, in a novel of definite literary value, a 
sober second thought on vice crusades. 

Net $1.25 


THE OAKLEYITES 


By E. F. Benson 
The heart-story of a_ splendid, big-souled 
woman, with much interplay of cleverly varied 
personalities. 12mo. Net $1.35 


THE GOLDEN SCARECROW 


By Hugh Walpole 
Of a beauty, a charm that are inimitable. 
Quite a new phase in the author’s great work. 
12mo. Net $1.25 


LOT & COMPANY 


By Will Levington Comfort 
A story with splendid stir and eagerness of 
adventure, N 
‘MI LE ! 


“SPEAKING OF OPERA- 
TIONS—” By Irvin S. Cobb 


A wonderfully amusing “treatise’’—the au- 
thor’s most irresistible piece of humorous 


historical work as we would desire. 


et $1.25 | 


THESE TWAIN By Arnold Bennett 
eT 

A masterly study of marriage; a triumph of immense and instantaneous an appeal to the | 
truthful and subtle realism in the depiction  risibilities of the American public.”——Boston | 
of married life. 12mo. Net $150 Globe. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 W. 32nd Street New York. 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News 


writing. Net 50 cents | 
“No story in recent years has made so 





LS 


Among the conspicuous of the New 
England conscience the author sketches 
graphically the careers of Samuel 
Adams, the New England Democrat; 
Josiah Quincy, the New England aris- 
tocrat; Abraham Lincoln, “the trans- 
planted New Englander.” 


Normans in European History, The. 
By Charles H. Haskins. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 

An elaborate account of the history 
of the Normans as they have figured in 
European affairs for centuries past. The 
Normans were a great people, and no one 
has shown it more clearly or truly than 
has Mr. Haskins. With an authority born 
of real knowledge, this writer has pre- 
pared a valuable historic document in a 
new field. 


Quaint and Historic Forts of North 
America. ‘By John Martin Hammond. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $5.00, post- 
paid. 

This is an unique volume treating a 


| phase of American history that has never 


before been presented. Mr. Hammond in 
his excellent literary style, with the aid 
of a splendid camera, brings us on a 
journey through the existing old forts of 
North America, and there describes 
their appearance and confides in us their 
romantic and historic interest. We fol- 
low the trail of the early English, 
French and Spanish adventurers, and 
the soldiers of the Revolution, the War 
of 1812 and the later Civil and Indian 
Wars. We cover the entire country from 
Quebec and Nova Scotia to California 
and Florida with a side trip to Havana 
to appreciate the weird romance of the 


| grim Morro Castle. 


We are sometimes tempted to consider 
that America has had no history as his- 
tory is regarded in the old world, and 
yet it is well to recollect that our past 


| has been one of intensive rather than 


shallow cultivation. During our short 
life we have been fought over by the 
Indian, the Spanish, the French, the 
English, and finally by and for ourselves. 
Such strenuous work leaves many a land- 
mark of value and interest. Mr. Ham- 
mond has gone after these landmarks 


| with his pen and camera, and the re- 


sult of his still hunt is as fascinating an 
It 
is such a work as will be needed in the 
library, as to obtain the same informa- 


| tion elsewhere it would be necessary to 
refer to a score or more separate vol- 
umes. 

Historical associations are started by 
various promptings, and it is in these 
|-old forts, most of them out of commis- 


sion, some of them in ruins, that the pic- 
tures of the life of other times become 
most vivid to our author. We see the 
nations marching by; the redmen of the 
forest of Lake Champlain, and two hun- 
dred years later the Sioux and Apaches 
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of the Western plains; the Spanish at 
St. Augustine and the gallant French at 
Quebec; the English in many conflicts 
with the three others, and finally the 
colonists as a separate entity in battle 
with the Mother Country! 

The romance of history is in this vol- 
ume, romance of the richest kind, and 
those to whom true romance makes an 
appeal will be fascinated by this work, 
as of course will all those who are in- 
terested in American history. The mag- 
nificent collection of illustrations is a 
noteworthy example of what the modern 
camera can accomplish. 


Thomas A. Edison. 
Wheeler. 
postpaid. 

A volume in the “True Stories of 
Great Americans” series. A simple nar- 
rative of the life of the great inventor, a 
book that old and young can read and 
enjoy. 


Women Who Have Ennobled Life. By 
Lilian Whiting. American Sunday- 
School Union. 

In this volume Miss Whiting, the well- 
known author of a score of volumes 
which have had wide circulation, writes 
of some of the Leading Women of the 
Nineteenth Century. Of the nine women 


By Francis Rolt- 
Macmillan Company. 50 cents, 


whose careers she graphically sketches, | 


all except Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning are Americans. They include 
such leaders in the life and thought of 
the nation as Mary Lyon, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Frances E. Willard, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Louisa 
May Alcott, Margaret Fuller and Harriet 
Hosmer. 

Miss Whiting has exceptional equip- 
ment for the preparation of this series 
of sketches, not only in her literary gifts, 
but in her long residence in New Eng- 
land, where most of these women lived, 
in her frequent journeys abroad to scenes 
connected with their careers, and in her 
personal intimacy, either with them, or 
with their relatives and close friends. 

Such a book is most timely in this day 
when women’s new activities are so 
widely evident. It should appeal to all 
who are interested in women’s noblest 
deeds. 


Juveniles 


Betty's Diary. By Dorothy Russell. 
Dodge Publishing Company. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

A dainty tale for boys and girls of 
from ten to fourteen. It is beautifully 
illustrated in color by Honor C. Apple- 
ton. 


Boys’ Life of Lord Roberts, The. By 
Harold F. B. Wheeler. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

A splendidly vivid study of an im- 
portant British soldier. Written for boys 
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hands, sat before his fire trying to forget; 

but instead he saw Sylvia’s laughing, piquant 
face ever before him in the merry flames—her lithe, 
swaying body dancing among the shadows of the 
firelight’s glow. 

Outside his cabin the wind sang through the forest 
as old Boreas came down from the North and laid 
waste the realm of autumn. The summer breezes 
grown into winter winds breathed their fern-like 
prophecy of spring-to-come upon the window-panes; 
but unheeding the man sat on, moodily gazing into 
the flames before him, his brow drawn together in 
a dark frown. 

Across the crisp air there reached him from the 
shack opposite sounds of harsh voices and loud 
guffaws as the lumbermen gathered about their 
evening meal; and rising impatiently at their inop- 
portune mirth he paced up and down, his mind going 
back over the months that he had known and loved 
Sylvia, his wife. 

Was it his fault, he wondered. Was it? Had he 
been foolishly jealous? Selfish in wanting her to 
come away from the great city, with its teeming life 
that was all so new to her, to the deep quietude of 
his beloved camp? And. yet he had asked her to do 
so for only a few weeks—and she had objected! He 
squared his chin in a characteristic manner at the 
remembran¢e of their unexpected quarrel and all that 
had come after, dug his hands further down in his 
pockets, and then reseated himself, once more letting 
the scenes in the burning coals form and pass in 
kaleidoscopic view before him just as he had done 
a thousand times during the past six months. 

Thus he saw her again as he had seen her in reality 
for the first time—an exquisite will o’ the wisp—a 
wood-nymph dancing and singing among the flowers 
of her Southern garden. 

How well he remembered that evening!—And the 
other, later, when in a gentler mood she came and 
sang to him beneath the moon-bathed magnolias. 
How beautiful her voice was!—yet even then, he 
recalled, her singing had strangely disturbed him, 
had seemed a prophecy of sadness to come, with its 
stirring in him of vague jealousy that she should love 
it so. Now that prophecy had been fulfilled! Could 
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it have been his fault? Had she really loved her 
music better than she had him? 

Rising, he again tramped his cabin floor. He must 
forget—that was the only way—never to see her 
again, and to forget! But on top of this resolution 
such a longing to see her, to hear her voice, surged 
up in him that he deliberately sat down and gazed 
again into the coals, seeming to see her image therc 
as always, this time standing in front of another 
fire, her flower-face upturned to his as it had been 
on that evening when she had promised to become 
his wife! 

Presently his memories marshalled themselves, 
going over in orderly sequence all their life together, 
and she appeared to him next as his white-blossomed 
bride—then as his wife, big-eyed and eager as a child 
on their arrival in the New York home. 

The coals shifted slightly and again she was there, 
seated at her piano in their softly shaded living- 
room, her face aglow as her voice rang out clear and 
true in an ecstasy of song. 

God! how he loved—and hated—that singing! And 
with this thought the imagined sound of it seemed 
to join the singing of the wind outside and to echo 
in his ears, to be as quickly followed by the realiza- 
tion that it was only imayined after all, and that he 
was hundreds of miles away, alone, and miserably 
unhappy! 

With a quick gesture of impatience at his own 
action he rose to hig..feet and crossing the room 
swiftly, turned the switch to a phonograph in the 
hope that a rag-time song might lift him out of his 
depression, and then as the disc began revolving sat 
down and again buried his face in his hands. 

The record squeaked and scraped along for a 
moment, then the tune broke off in the middle—the 
machine had run down—but Gerald Gray. did not 
notice it; in fact, did not hear it. 

He could not forget! 

With a miserable sigh he realized that he would 
never forret—that with all his unhappiness he did 
not want to forget! And so he sat in the firelight, 
watching the procession of the past march before 
him in bitter-sweet array. 

“What a fool, what a fool I am!” he broke out 
angrily, half rising from his chair. Then deliberately 
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: —Again She Was There, Seated in Their Softly Shaded Living Room, 
Her Face Aglow r 


—The Voice in the Forest 












settling himself back once more his ember-dreams 
were resumed, when suddenly loud voices interrupted 
him, this time coming from his very doorstep, and 
much to his startled surprise the door was uncere- 
moniously flung back and a man entered, thanking 


another for having directed him. 

“Why, Billy Williams, where on earth 2” Ger- 
ald Gray exclaimed, jumping to his feet and striding 
forward. 

“I’m a little raindrop, raindrop, who gently fell 
down from the sky,” the six feet of blond brawn 
and muscle lisped in true kindergarten fashion, and 
then at once becoming serious slapped the other on 
the shoulder and continued in his own hearty voice: 

“I’ve just been up to Jack’s dig-out over Sunday, 
and thought I’d drop in to see you. Train goes in 
half an hour, so try to be hospitable.” 

It was a lie. He had come all the way from New 
York for this very visit—and with a purpose, but 
how dare he say so until he knew how Gerald Gray, 
who had shut himself off from all his old friends, 
was going to take his coming? 

“Pleasant hole you’ve got here,” looking keenly 
about the low, long, firelit room,” but why the devil 
did you want to crawl in and pull it after you? 
Everybody in town’s wondering—” 

“Everybody in town knows—judging from the 
damned insinuations of Tow—” then biting his lip, 
broke off to say: 

“Here, old man, shed your overcoat and sit here,” 
pulling a big chair in front of the crackling logs. 
“It’s great to see you. Tell me all about yourself. 
How goes it?” 

Billy Williams sat down and drawing his chair 
close up to that of his friend said suddenly: 

“Look here, Gerry, what’s the use of beating about 
the bush? You know I never was that kind. I’m 
not here to talk about myself, but—Sylvia. What the 
devil does all this mean anyway? Everything serene 
—she having the time of her life going to all the 
musical shindigs in town—fairly bubbling over with 
the joy of the experience—bless her dear starved 
little musical soul, for she had had only her own 
voice and the mocking birds in Virginia—when sud- 
denly she up and leaves your house, and you up and 
take to these woods?” 

But by this time Gerald Gray was on his feet, his 
flushed face thrust forward angrily as he glared at 
his friend, his chin squared for battle. 

“Billy Williams,” he said thickly, “you'll kindly 
keep out of my affairs. I—” ; 

“Now don’t make an ass of yourself, Gerry,” Billy 
broke in good naturedly. “If twenty years’ friend- 
ship doesn’t allow a fellow to help his best chum when 
in trouble like this, the friendship isn’t worth much— 

“Friendship’s all right,” Gerry again interrupted, 
controlling his anger with an effort but still glower- 
ing. “It’s the buttin’-in I won’t have. You run your 
affairs and I'll run—” 

“I’m not butting-in!” the other stated, angry him- 
self by now, “but I’m not going to stand by and see 
you act mule the way you did in college and ruin 
your life without telling you a thing or two. And 
you’ve got to listen, too—you hear!” 

The other man flushed more deeply for a moment, 





then shrugging his shoulders and smiling quizzically 
allowed Billy to proceed. 

“You’ve acted like a lunatic—rushing off and stay- 
ing in the woods this way. Of course you'll get 
written up, and people are talking—” 

“Let ’em talk!” the other put in jocosely. “Some- 
body’s got to furnish gossip for the dear things—” 

“And Sylvia sick—” 

But at the last three words Gerry had gripped him 
by the shoulders and, white-cheeked, was demanding 
in a perfect torrent the truth about Sylvia. Was 
she very sick—What was it?—-Where was she? 

The genuine alarm and deep trouble in Gerry’s 
eyes assured Billy that Sylvia’s love for her husband 
was equalled by his for her, and reinforced his de- 
termination that, whatever the barrier might be 
which had separated them it must be demolished, 
and these two people reunited. It was doubtless 
some perfectly silly quarrel. He knew Gerry so well! 

“Calm yourself, calm yourself, old man,” he said, 
jumping up and slapping him on the back. “She’s 
all right now. No need to worry. But by Jove, 
Gerry, you’re a bigger ass than I thought you were! 
You love Sylvia, and she loves you, and yet—” 

But he got no further, for Gerald Gray, relieved 
of his anxiety, again let his stubborn anger and hurt 
pride get the better of him, just as it had been doing 
for so long; and, thinking only of his grievance 
against his wife and not of his love for her, inter- 
rupted his friend angrily: 

“Though it’s none of your business, Billy Williams, 
Sylvia does not love me! In a little—er—conversa- 
tion we had prior to my sojourn here,” he continued 
in bitter sarcasm, “she sweetly informed me that her 
music did mean more to her than my—er—atten- 
tions—” 

“Oh rot!” Billy burst out. “There you go shooting 
off that lemon-juice of yours! Yes, and I bet that’s 
half the trouble, too. You used that tone towards 
her—poor little flower! Did you expect her to have 
no spunk at all? Excuse my compliment, but you’re 
a fool, Gerry. That girl’s the sweetest, most sensitive 
soul that ever lived. Of course she loves her music! 
Who wouldn’t when they were simply made of it as 
she is. Why that voice of hers! And the joy she 
takes in it! And that temperament—Good Lord, 
man, you—” 

“Yes, that’s just it!” Gerry flared. “So much 
‘temperament’ that half the time she didn’t know 
whether I was around or not—if she had her music! 
Why, she’d rather sit and sing than do anything / 
wanted her to do. Towards—the last—she was 
mooning around that piano so much with her ‘har- 
monies,’ and ‘interpretations of moods’ and ‘lost 
chords’ and all the rest of the stuff she was always 
talking about, that I got no attention at all! And 
I told her so one day and asked her to give it all up 
and come here with me awhile. That’s the row. 
Now I hope you’re satisfied—nosing around till you 
found out! I said it was none of your business and 
you’ve made me as garrulous as a country cousin 
with your infernal interference! 

“But there, old man, forget I said that. I know 
I’m a bear; but there isn’t any use of rehashing the 
thing. It’s done for. If she prefers her music to my 
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love, then let her have it!” And getting up Gerald 
Gray paced nervously up and down. 

Billy sat on, watching the restless figure. Was 
it possible, he wondered, to really love a woman and 
misunderstand her as Gerry misunderstood Sylvia? 
What had attracted these two to each other, they 
were so unlike. Did “opposites attract”? He had 
never believed that trite and silly saying. To really 
love, minds must be akin. What if Sylvia had mar- 
ried him, as he had begun to hope when Gerry came 
along?—Could such a situation as the present one 
have arisen? 

But he checked his thoughts. He would never 
allow them to dwell upon the might-have-beens with 
Sylvia. He only wanted, wanted above everything 
on earth to see her happy, and with this thought he 
began trying again to plan a way to bring these two 
together. 

It seemed utterly unbelievable that Gerry did not 
know, had not realized why Sylvia sat and created 
harmonies all day! It seemed to him, watching her 
over the gulf that marrying Gerry had put between 
them, that her sensitive face had fairly shone with 
a radiance of happiness to come, happiness which she 
intuitively tried to express in music. She lived, she 
breathed, she radiated it—and yet her husband who 
loved her had let jealously so warp his vision that 
he was blinded to all this. 

He inwardly cursed the civilization that had made 
him what he was. If he had been a cave-dweller it 
would have been a simple enough thing, this love of 
his for Sylvia. Anger swelled up in his heart against 
Gerry, and he opened his mouth to speak harshly, 
then looking up saw the real pain and distress in the 
other’s face. 

“Gerry, old boy,” he said, “you’re mistaken. Sylvia 
loves you all right. You’re the one that’s short on 
love, er you wouldn’t—” 

“I? ‘Short on love!’” Gerry bellowed. “Good 
Lord, man, do you know what you’re saying! I’ve 
stayed here and slaved in these woods for six months 
with those beasts for companions,” waving towards 
the lumbermen’s shack from which loud laughter and 
coarse songs still echoed, “trying to forget my love 
for Sylvia because—because I think it is best for 
her. But I can’t forget. I’ve thought of nothing, 
dreamed of nothing, listened to nothing but—Sylvia! 
See here!” and striding across the room he turned the 
crank to his phonograph for a moment and then 
started the disc revolving. 

“Every day, every night, over and over and over 
I’ve played this fool machine in an effort to drown 
her sweet vdice in my ears. I’ve tried not to watch 
her dancing in the flames!” 

His voice broke and he seated himself, gazing 
blankly into the fire. “But.it’s-all-keen to no pur- 
pose!—I tell you, Billy, you don’t know, you don’t 
know, boy, what it is not to have the love of a 
woman when you love her better than your life!” 

Billy smiled queerly but did not interrupt, and the 
other man continued: 

“These months have been torment, hell on earth, 
I tell you—” 

“Then why don’t you end them?” Billy asked. “Go 
back—” 





“Go back,” Gerry blazed. “Go back to that empty 
house? Never! I went back after our quarrel—I 
went back within the hour, but she had gone!—I had 
told her that when she learned to need me more than 
her music to send me a call. Then I left. But I went 
back, Billy. I went back like a fool to find she needed 
me so little that she had left the house! Do you think 
after all this I’ll go back without her call, old man? 
Never!” . 

Billy Williams sprang to his feet. In his mind’s 
eye he saw Sylvia standing pale and sad-eyed before 
him, as he had seen her only a few days before, 
widowed by jealousy, and felt that he could no longer 
stand Gerry’s stubborn wrong headedness! 

But after all what could he do? What could he 
say? He was on the point of an angry response, 
when suddenly an idea sprang, full-fledged, into his 
mind, and he felt sure that his intuition, keened by 
his ever ready love for Sylvia and his understanding 
of Gerry, had hit upon a solution. It was worth 
trying anyway; so gathering up his coat he said 
gruffly to hide his emotion: 

“Time’s up, Gerry, old boy. Got to make a dash 
for my train!” 

Gerry roused himself. “Nonsense, Billy, you'll 
stay here with me this evening. There’s a midnight 
train that will get you to your office at ten to-mor- 
row. Here, let me get you a drink! And have one 
of ‘them daisies’ that you used to be so fond of steal- 
ing from me in college,” as he reached for the box of 
cigars. “I know I’m a fool—but God, man! I love 
her so! But there I won’t drivel any more! Sit 
here, and let’s talk of old times!” 

But Billy Williams had succeeded in getting into 
his coat and stood shaking his head and smiling 
doubtfully. 

“It is not drivel, Gerald,” he said very earnestly. 
“T’ve been going through what you are going through 
now ever since the night I introduced you to Sylvia.” 

Gerald Gray started visibly at this bit of informa- 
tion and then stood staring spell-bound as his friend 
proceeded : 

“I never meant to tell you. What’s the use?” 
shrugging his shoulders miserably. “But you are 
such a pig-headed idiot,” his voice gaining in volume 
and control as he went on, “that I’m coming to the 
conclusion that you don’t know what love is! Not ac- 
cording to my notion, anyway. But there, I didn’t 
mean to say that!” and he laid his hand affection- 
ately on the other’s shoulder. “But what I do mean 
to say is, if I didn’t know you were not so selfish 
and pigheaded as you sound, I’d think so! But I 
must be off!” and striding quickly to the door he 
opened it and went abruptly out. 

Then halting on the step he called back: “There’s 
just one thing I want to say before I go, though, and 
tHat is, if you don’t go to her when you hear her 
call—it doesn’t matter how or when—and do it pretty 
ddmn quick, then you don’t deserve the happiness 
waiting for you! So long!” and he was off through 
the. darkening woods. 


” * o* ~ >* * * 


A few days later Gerald Gray sat before his fire 
lost in a dark cloud of brooding. 





Old King Winter had entirely captured the outside 
world and covered it with his royal robes so that 
even the voices of the lumbermen seemed hushed and 
softened in the fast gathering twilight, and in the 
low wind through the pines the lonely man still 
imagined he heard Sylvia’s singing, an unusually 
tender note of appeal in its beauty. 

“How can I stand this? How? Now?” he groaned, 
and leaving his chair he began pacing his floor, when 
a knock arrested his attention. Striding forward he 
opened the outer door and saw one of his lumbermen 
standing upon the doorstep with the mail. 

“Lots to-day, Chief,” he said pleasantly; “and this 
here package for you, too.” 

Gerald Gray took the proffered contents of the 
man’s hands with a bare word of acknowledgment 
and, hastily closing the door, began sorting the letters 
eagerly. 

Perhaps—perhaps there was one from her—per- 
haps— 

Business—advertisements—business— 


No, of course there wasn’t, he decided bitterly - 


before he had gone half way through the pile. - Damn 
it all, she didn’t care how much he suffered! She 
didn’t— 

But wait! There was a small gray one—down— 
at the bottom! It must be— 

Billy Williams’ writing met his gaze, and furiously 
tossing the whole lot upon the table, he ground his 
teeth together and flung himself into his chair! 

Thus he sat for several minutes fighting the fight 
he fought every day. He knew perfectly well how 
silly and weak it was to work himself into such a 
state, and yet he always felt a flood of self-pity at 
each fresh disappointment. 

Finally taking up Billy’s letter he tore it open. 
What right had any man to use such small gray 
paper? 

“Dear Gerry,” he read, “try another record on that 
machine of yours. I’m sending it today. If it 
doesn’t cheer you up nothing will. Bill.” 

Gerald Gray flushed with renewed anger, and 
crumpling the letter in his hands tossed it into the 
flames! He did not like the light tone of it! Billy 
knew how real was his trouble and he had no right 
to treat it as half a joke, as he evidently did! Doubt- 


less he had sent him some fool comic song thing that 
was abominable, and with this thought he shoved 
the package aside and went on with the rest of his 
mail. 

He ought not to have told Billy, anyway. What 
was the use? And yet Billy loved Sylvia, too—or 
so he had said, though personally he doubted if Billy 
knew what real love was. Anyway he should have 
understood better than that! 

All the letters were deadly uninteresting. Billy 
must have meant it for kindness after all. He would 
try the thing. So picking up the package he slowly 
untied it and went over to the phonograph. 

He smiled whimsically at the thought that he 
should have enough childish curiosity to want to 
know what Billy had-sent him; then turning the key 
he started the record revolving. 

Clear and sweet, sure and strong as the wind in 
the trees outside, there arose a strain of exquisite 
purity; and as it mounted higher and higher the 
very air seemed to pulsate with the passion of its 
pleading, and the voice and words reached Gerald 
Gray.as a poignant pain! 


“Sometimes between long shadows on the grass, 
The little truant waves of sunlight pass, 

My eyes grow dim with tenderness the while, 
Thinking I see thee, thinking I see thee smile.” 


“Sylvia!” the man cried. 

And then, at first low and feeble, but gaining in 
both volume and sound until it stood out distinctly 
against the background of the song, a new-born 
child’s wailing cry arose! 

With an effort the mother’s voice regained control, 
broke, regained centrol again, and then reaching a 
note of absolute love, soared on while the world went 
black for Gerald Gray as he stood gripping his chair: 


“And sometimes in the twilight gloom apart, 

The tall trees whisper, whisper heart to heart, 

From my fond lips the eager answers fall, 

Thinking I hear thee, thinking I hear thee call.” 
“My God, what a brute I’ve been!” Gerald Gray 

choked brokenly as the whole truth flashed over him. 

“Sylvia!—My wife!” and though a sob rose in his 

throat his eyes were bright with the joy of his recall. 
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The International 
Mr. H. C. eS. ee 


Mr. Chatfield-Taylor With His Youngest Son. Robert 


has received more honors at the hands of foreign govern- 

ments than Mr. Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor. His whole lit- 
erary career has been one of decoration, and the reason for this 
is definitely reflected in the character of the work he has done. 
The activities of a man designate in what directions his tastes 
will run; and when it is said that Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has 
lived as much of his time abroad as he has in this country, 
when it is realized that he has spent a goodly portion of his 
life in the Latin countries of Europe, it would be strange in- 
deed if he had been able to escape the force of such an en- 
vironment. 

Fortunately, he is a man of independent income, and this 
has allowed him the opportunity of extensive and leisurely 
travel. On the other hand, the literary man endowed with a 
fortune is liable to lack definiteness of purpose, however much 
his ability to do concentrated work may be evident. Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor, on his part, however, has never lost directive con- 
trol of his interests. He was endowed with the instinct for 
writing before he was endowed with his fortune; and there- 
fore his books, especially from the standpoint of the scholarly 
ones, show the estimable characteristics of sincerity and 
energy. The literary dilettante is one who is likely to spread 
his interests over too wide an area. There is none of the dilet- 
tante about Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, although in his literary 
career he has attempted work of such diverse nature as his 
authoritative study on Goldoni and the writing of moving 
picture scenarios. 

In estimating a writer of this character, one is at a loss 
properly to characterize him, unless one limits the point of 
view to a certain type of work which he does best. Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor has written seven novels, but I do not believe that 
an estimate of him based on these pieces of fiction would be 
as high as that worthy estimate which inevitably follows after 
having read his biographies of Moliére and Goldoni. He has 
also written several books of travel, giving a very height- 
ened and picturesque impression of Spain. But it is to be 
hoped that some day, in order to perfect his scope as a biog- 
rapher, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor will add a third volume to his 
biographical series, selecting a Spanish dramatist around 
whom he will be able to group those incidents in history and 
that atmosphere of time and place which he so well snder- 


I T IS doubtful whether there is another American author who 


stands how to assemble in an agreeable narrative manner.’ For ~ 


it is an interesting characteristic of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, as 
a biographer, that he not only from the standpoint of research 
is thorough, and from the standpoint of authoritative state- 
ment is accurate, but he has that ability of so assembling his 
data as to bring forth the real quality of romance which sur- 
rounds Moliére on the one hand and Goldoni on the other. 
Certainly American readers are greatly in need of the treat- 
ment of some Spanish dramatist in like manner; in fact, little 


- facturer. 


An Appreciation 


By Montrose J . Moses 


is known of the Spanish drama in America outside of such a 
man as Echegaray. 

Mr. Chatfield-Taylor was born in Chicago on March 24, 
1865, of New England parentage, and his father was a manu- 
These two facts at the outset would indicate that 
he had two obstacles to overcome in his future career. The 
New England conscience is not one open to a thorough appre- 
ciation of the Latin temperament, yet Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s 
appreciation of that temperament is fraught with full under- 
standing. He likewise has escaped the career of the manu- 
facturer, preferring to follow the devious paths of the literary 
man. 

In his earlier years he went to Europe and lived in Paris 
for some time, returning, in 1882, to enter the freshman class 
in the scientific school of Cornell University. He graduated 
from that institution with honor in 1886, his thesis receiving 
special recommendation. In 1890, after his marriage to a 
daughter of Senator Charles B. Farwell, of Illinois, he spent 
a year and a half in London, acting while there as foreign cor- 
respondent to the Chicago Daily News, and it was there that 
he wrote his first novel, With Edge-Tools. No sooner had he 
arrived in America than he turned ‘his attention to what was 
called an international novel, bearing the descriptive title of 
An American Peeress, the scenes laid partly in Lake Forest, 
Illinois, and partly in Great Britain. We understand that one 
reviewer was penetrating enough to remark that the author of 
With Edge-Tools, while he knew his Great Britain, was woe- 
fully ignorant of the real conditions in America—a criticism 
which must have brought amusement to the author, although 
it was index of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s power of absorption in 
foreign atmosphere. 

It was about this time that he turned his attention to a 
sport which, aside from that sport one invariably finds in re- 
search work, is the significant contribution he has made in, 
western civilization—I refer to his active participation in the 
history of golf. He introduced the game in the West and laid 
out the very first golf course in that region. He became the 
first president of the Western Golf Association when it was 
established in 1891, and the same year he was appointed vice- 
president of the United States Golf Association. He is like- 
wise the originator of and the founder of the Onwentsia Club 
in Lake Forest during 1896. 

In 1892, the World’s Columbian Exposition opened in Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Chatfield-Taylor was appointed Consul io 
Spain, a post which he occupied from 1892 to 1894. He had 
much to do with the dedicatory ceremonies incident to the 
opening of the Exposition, and he was responsible for the en- 
tertaining of the Princess Eulalie and the descendants of Co- 
lumbus who came over as part of the Spanish exhibit. For 
his services in this matter he received the decoration of the 
Chevalier of the Order of Isabella the Catholic. 

















It was after these social activities that he definitely de- 
cided to turn his attention to the pursuit of letters as an occu- 
pation, and it was at this time also that, through the death 
of his uncle, Wayne Chatfield, he was bequeathed a large estate 
on the condition that he should legally incorporate the family 
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name of his mother with that of his own. From this time his 
surname has been Chatfield-Taylor. 

In the way of novels ‘his literary activity is seen in col- 
laboration with his brother-in-law, Mr. Reginald De Koven, in 
the writing of The Idle Born; then in The Crimson Wing, 
which is @ propos at this time because of the fact that it deals 
with the war between France and Germany in 1871, and is 
historically replete with incident, although romantically trite in 
construction and in evident plot; and finally in Fame’s Pathway, 
which is realy a romanticising of Moliére’s love affair with 
Armande Béjart, so interestingly described in his biography. 
This latter novel has been translated by M. George Bourdon, 
of the Paris Figaro, and was to have been published in the 
fall of 1914 had not the outbreak of the War upset all plans. 

As a writer of fiction, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor exhibits a 
certain facility in repartee, although the general spirit of his 
dialogue is more labored than natural. Such a book, for ex- 
ample, as The Vice of Fools, which is rather weak in its plot 
and characterization, and is very evident from the outset as to 
its dénouement, fails to convince one of its Americanism, 
although it very well reflects a certain diplomatic atmosphere 
which is representative of foreign life in Washington. In 
other words, I am given to believe that thus far in his writing, 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor very well illustrates the limitations which 
were brought forth in that criticism which declared his un- 
familiarity with American life. It strikes me that he is more 
interested, as far as his fiction is concerned, in the foreign 
element in American life than he is in those characteristics 
which are distinctively and uppermost the bone and sinew of 
American existence. 

In all of his books, apart from his biographies, we find 
him very strongly democratic in his outlook; in that respect 
he is decidedly national. In his estimate of Spanish character, 
for example, as seen in The Land of the Castanet, we are con- 
tinually meeting with criticisms of a negative character in re- 
gard to false class distinctions, and if we look deep enough 
and read between the lines, we will be able to extract from 
this book Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s own attitude toward America 
at the time of the Spanish-American war; the sketches con- 
tained in this volume are the outcome of a visit to Spain in 
1895, the articles having originally appeared in the Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine. These sketches are in character much like 
those that he likewise did after visits to Portugal and Ven- 
ezuela, and which resulted in his being decorated with the 
Cross of the Chevalier of the Order of St. James by Portugal, 
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and with the Medal of an Officier of the Order of the Bust of 
the Liberator by Venezuela. It was at this period also that 
he became a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London. 

During all this time his interest in Moliére had increased 
to such an extent that he definitely determined to turn his 
attention to writing a biography of the Grand Comedian. The 
fact that an introduction was contributed to his comprehen- 
sive biography by Professor Thomas Frederick Crane, of Cor- 
nell University, raises the conjecture that probably Mr. Chat- 
field-Taylor’s interest in this subject was uppermost in his 
mind from the days he himself was a student at Cornell Uni- 
versity. The undoubted service he rendered in the’publica- 
tion of such a record (1906), practically the first serious biog- 
raphy of such a scope to be offered to the American reader, 
won for him the award of the Chevalier’s Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, he having previously been given the Purple Rosette 
of an Officier de |’Instruction Publique. It was after this that 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor turned his attention to a comprehensive 
study of the Italian dramatist, Goldoni, a study which, while 
it was not more thorough and more far-reaching than his 
biography of Moliére, was more fraught with the spirit of the 
pioneer, inasmuch as little or nothing was then known about 
Goldoni by the average English reading public. One of the 
most commendable characteristics of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, as 
a biographer, is his quality of readableness, which from the 
standpoint of scholarship might somewhat detract from the 
proper proportion in the arrangement of his facts and of his 
evidence, but which none the less leaves a very picturesque and 
excellent impression. For his Goldoni work the Italian gov- 
ernment bestowed upon him the Cross of the Chevalier of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, and since its publication (1913), 
he has likewise been made a Chevalier of the Order of Saints 
Maurice and Lazarus. 

With this record of scholarship behind him, Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor was now duly prepared for some recognition of his 
scholarship in his own country. It was not tardy in coming, 
inasmuch as the degree of Doctor of Letters was bestowed 
upon him by the Lake Forest College, and inasmuch as he 
was elected a member of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. In addition to which he is a member of the Union, 
Century and Players’ Clubs, of New York, the Metropolitan 
Club of Washington, and the Chicago, University, and Cliff 
Dwellers’ Clubs, of Chicago. This, in fine, is an indication 
of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s activities in the realm of literature. 

Were one to ask him if he were a controversialist, he 
would be the first to deny it. To use his own expresison, “I 
am willing to walk around many blocks to avoid a row.” Yet, 
when he first left college he was ambitious enough, together 
with his friend, Mr. Slason Thompson, the biographer of 
Eugene Field, to found what might be called a controversial 
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A View of the Home of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor 
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weekly review, America. Of this venture, when asked about 
it, he naively remarked, “I was young, cocksure, and full of 
what is now called ‘pep.’ Thompson was forty years old, but 
a born fighter. Together we poised our lances at most every- 
thing, and rode roughshod to the attack. Our policy was, 
America for the Americans, and we were called Know-Noth- 
ings. We believed in the restriction of foreign immigration, 
and in Anglo-Saxonism, and I presume that to the popular 
mind we were about as un-American as it was possible to be, 
though we pritied ourselves on being the only Simon-pure 
Americans.” 

This “weekly” must ‘have grown out of some wider influence 
than that brought to bear by these two ambitious editors, and 
one sees that with such Gonvictidns»they must have eventually 
been involved in the politits.of a ‘party called the American 
Party, which, in 1890, nominated a Presidential candidate. 
To the query as to whether he vk part in such a political 
move, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, with mth humor, replied: “We 
attended the convention as delegates fem Illinois, and took 
on with us a lot of rapscallion loafers whose expenses we paid 
to fill up our delegation. This convention was held in Wash- 
ington, and was dominated by a collection of Tatimany Demo- 
crats, who came on from New York, sixty strong, headed by 
a band. We found out afterwards that their expenses were 
paid by Tammany Hall to get hold of the new party. Thomp- 
son and I withdrew the Illinois cohorts and refused to support 
the candidate.” “And what became of the paper?” I asked. 
“Our paper went the way of all such organs,” he declared. “I 
was connected with it for something like two years and lost, 
I believe, $65,000. I then sold it to Thompson for one dollar, 
and I think she lost about $30,000 more.” Then he naively 
added, “Thatjexperience cured me of controversy. Since then 
I have often got hot under the collar in regard to public ques- 
tions, but I have invariably kept my mouth shut and devoted 
myself purely to literature. So varied have my different tasks 
been apart from this, stretching from golf and horse shows 
to the management of an estate of one million acres in Texas, 
that I have not found it an easy matter to write the ten books 
with which I am credited. My sincere regret is that I have not 
been able to retire to a mountain-top in the wilderness, where 
no one can reach me by telephone and where no call to a 
committee meeting can be heard.” 

With such varied interests and with such versatile pow- 
ers, it is interesting to hear Mr. Chatfield-Taylor calling him- 
self conservative, although it is not a surprise because of his 
New England inheritance. “I fear I am in a most hopeless 
minority regarding most economic and social questions,” he 
confesses, “yet my conservative heart does not crowd out a 
certain sympathy with the Radical. This is a poor age for 
Conservatives, or Tories, as we are called. I believe in Radi- 
cals thoroughly, but I do not believe in trusting the reins to 
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them. In other words, I like to have the Radicals kick up a 
row until the Conservatives are thoroughly frightened, but I 
want the legislation which marks improvement to be passed 
by Conservatives, giving the Radicals some that they ask for, 
but not all.” 

In an interview one always finds zest in trying to reach 
a man’s true impression of his contemporaries, and this im- 


Mr. Chatfield-Taylor 
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pression usually comes in a most indirect manner without defi- 
nitely stating the fact or mentioning the names. In discussing 
different events, I find myself recording this statement made 
by Mr. Chatfield-Taylor, “In politics I am a follower of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and not of Thomas Jefferson. George Wash- 
ington is the only hero I ever worshipped—not because of his 
achievements as a general and statesman, which to my mind 
are great, but because he served his country without pay, dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, disbanded his army, and refused 
to be President more than two terms; three acts on his part, 
not one of which, so far as I am aware, has ever been imi- 
tated.” 

And has Mr. Chatfield-Taylor any confession of literary 
faith? When asked this, his reply was prompt. “In art I hold 
to one view, the view set forth by Moliére, when he said in 
answer to the critics who found fault with him because he 
did not write according to the rules, ‘I would have you know 
that the rule of all rules is to please.’ In reality I like the 
best in any school of art, and can admire Bougereau and the 
Futurist who does not future to such an extent that I am not 
clever enough to divine what he is attempting to portray.” 

I think on estimating the full force of Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor’s work that we are not far wrong in stating that his 
chief interest lies in drama and in the theater, although his 
biographies of Moliére and Goldoni arise out of his historical 
and atmospheric interest in the France and Italy of those 
periods. As Mr. William Dean Howells said, in speaking of 
the Goldoni biography: “The author unfailingly feels what his 
Goldoni was and what Goldoni’s Venice and Italy and France 
were, and how he was faithful in his distributive allegiance to 
each by taking them all lightly at a time when it was neces- 
sary to handle vested error everywhere very gingerly.” 

After having read his Moliére, I was tempted to write 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor and ask him to treat in a similar manner 
La Fontaine, inasmuch as he had so excellently well caught the 
spirit of the time of Louis XIV; but on second consideration, 
so similar in morality and temperament were Moliére and La 
Fontaine, and so permanently has Mr. Chatfield-Taylor caught 
the spirit of the Grand Monarch, that it would have been sim- 
ply a matter of repetition, with scarcely the differentiation of 
a new hero, however much Moliére may have written plays 
and La Fontaine fables. Mr. Chatfield-Taylor shows penetra- 




















tion. He has a keen appreciation of the humors of both Mo- 
liére and Goldoni. 

He has the historical sense which ably abets the biog- 
rapher’s work, but which was so uppermost in his novel, The 
Crimson Wing, that it did much to detract from the narrative 
quality of his story. As a translator likewise he shows ex- 
cellent sympathy and good taste. His’ bibliographic sense is 
also strong both in Moliére and Goldoni. His biographies will 
be of inestimable service to the student in placing him imme- 
diately in touch with the best authorities. For his Goldoni he 
solicited the services of Professor Steenderen, of Lake Forest 
College, who is responsible for the invaluable appendices to 
the book. In addition to his theater interest, as shown in these 
two volumes, Mr. Chatfield-Taylor was actively concerned in 
the establishment of a Chicago Theater of Fine Arts, which 
tried to do in Chicago what the New Theater attempted to 
accomplish in New York. 

On estimating Mr. Chatefild-Taylor, therefore, in order 
to represent him fairly, one must vary one’s considerations, 
must throw the weight of emphasis on his more solid and more 
permanent work. I have not yet been given an opportunity of 
considering what he has done for the movies in his desire to 
reach a broader influence and to make appeal to a wider pub- 
lic. While his many novels may have had adequate sales, they 











OMETIMES I git in a thoughtful mood 
When m’ pipe’s "bout right, an’ I sit ’n bro 
"Bout why things is an’ why things ain’t— 

(But o’ course not meanin’ no complaint) 

Just a confidential revery, 

With no one ‘round t’ disagree. 





Y’d be surprised if y’ really knew 

What a heap o’ comfort an’ pleasure, too, 
I git with Jimmy—Jim’s m’ dog— 

’Fore a laughin’, cracklin’, blazin’ log, 
With th’ wind a-howlin’ dismal out 

An’ not a livin’ soul about. 








‘Cause Jim believes everything I say— 
Never does no questionin’ ’bout date or day; 
An’ that’s a thing I like, y’ know: 

If I fib a bit—he lets it go. 

Though a argyment on facts alone 

Is most like chops—with jest th’ bone. 


















An’ po’try—laws! Why, it comes t’ me 

By th’ foot an’ yard jest as natchely; 
There ain’t no rhyme, or like o’ that, 

An’ I guess it might read kind o’ flat: 

But it seems t’ come from th’ heart o’ me— 
A sort o’ home-made symphony. 





Me An Jim 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 
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are not of sufficient permanent worth to place him above the 
average writer of fiction. His two biographies, entertaining 
and popular in a way, are, nevertheless, chiefly appealing to 
the special student. Whereas in the movies one cannot ever 
hope to be caviare, the general laws of the celluloid drama 
being contrary to a select audience. Yet, on the other hand, 
Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s sense of the picturesque in all coun- 
tries should serve him in good stead in the writing of a scen- 
ario. We could even imagine his Moliére and Goldoni being 
externalized in scenes representative of Italy and France. The 
lightest thread of a story run through his book of travels, The 
Land of the Castanet, might serve as a most spirited five-reel 
drama. What I am aiming at is this—that unless we take Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor’s internationalism from the standpoint of his 
permanent contributions to scholarship, as shown in Moliére 
and Goldoni, he loses his distinctiveness as a man of letters 
and challenges our interest, not so much because of his excel- 
lence as a writer of fiction, as because he is a most appreciative 
and sympathetic traveler. I am more interested in that quality 
of absorption which makes of his biographies human documents 
and excellent reflectors of the times, and that is why I should 
be glad to hear he was contemplating a biography dealing with 
some dramatist in Spain. 


An’ I travels then t’ th’ days gone by, 
When m’ back was straight an’ m’ step was spry; 
An’ through th’ smoke I see a face 
That all life’s sunshine can’t replace: 
An’ I strive t’ smile, but sigh instead 
For th’ joy that came, th’ joy that fled. 


An’ then I strive for t’ hum a song, 

With old Jim’s tail beatin’ time all wrong: 

A song I used t’ hear her sing, 

When th’ days t’ us were al’ays spring; 

But m’ throat gits choaked an’ m’ eyes grow dim, 
An’ I says: “’Tain’t much use tryin’, Jim.” 


An’ Jim—he knows—for he comes t’ me 
An’ licks m’ hands so consolingly; 

I jest don’t trust m’self t’ speak, 

"Cause I’m feelin’ kind o’ sad and meek 
With th’ fire burnin’ mighty low 
An’ a-throwin’ out a cheerless glow. 





But I stir it up with a log or two, 
For I jest can’t stand gettin’ drear and blue; 
M’ pipe’s most out, so I lights it up, 

Then I take a teeny-weeny sup; 

An’ I says: “Things might be worser, Jim, 
So let’s keep right on trustin’ Him.” 
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ELL ELLIOTT PALMER, although a true Kentuckian, 
B was born in the big, old-fashioned home of her pater- 

nal grandfather in Jacksonville, Illinois. This grand- 
father had preferred to leave his beloved Kentucky because 
he and his wife desired to raise their sons, of whom one was 
Richard Elliott, the father of the future author, in a State 
where slavery was not practised. The author’s great-grand- 
father Weir, a banker and merchant of Greenville, Kentucky, 
had had similar views in advance of his time, although a large 
slave-owner, and had freed many of his colored servitors, pay- 
ing their way to Liberia himself. Thus to an excellent Scotch- 
Irish heredity was added an inborn desire to benefit humanity, 
which manifests itself in Mrs. Palmer’s writings. 

Few border families were unanimous in their sentiment in 
the troubled days of the Civil War, however, and that of Bell 
Elliott was no exception. One uncle, a bank president in 
Owensboro, Kentucky, was a Confederate officer, and came 
through the war unharmed and still rich. Another uncle in 
Greenville was a Unionist, and his beautiful estate was devas- 
tated. This uncle constantly kept a saddled horse hitched in 
the woods ready for immediate escape, if there were need. He 
and his wife entertained many noted officers at this home, and 
had Lincoln as one of their guests. Several cousins were in 
one or the other of the contending armies, and consequently 
all the family learned the good lesson of treating each side 
considerately, and Mrs. Palmer cannot remember a single 
voice raised in excitement or irritation, though many and in- 
tense were the fireside discussions on slavery and the war, even 
during her own girlhood. 

Simplicity of living was the dominant note in that home, 
and children were trained in extreme courtesy towards elderly 
persons. When dear old ladies droppe din for tea, unan- 
nounced but gladly welcomed, the little girl learned to take 
their bonnets or wraps, and then stand attentive until every 
one was comfortably seated in a low mahogany rocker or a 
high-backed sentinel chair, according to taste. Then she would 
drop on a stool, sometimes on the rug by the hearth of the 
leaping grate-fire, and listen delightedly to the intelligent con- 
versation that followed, meanwhile discovering electrical cav- 
erns and castles and mountains in the glowing coals. Books 
were a favorite basis of neighborly talk in those times, large 
and well-selected libraries being considered a necessity. A 
keen appreciation of the best in literature, art, and the drama 
was thus instilled from earliest childhood. 

Money matters were seldom discussed. Perhaps this was 
because the neighbors were accustomed to a sufficient degree 
of comfort and even luxury in living, and too sensible to wish 
to be burdened with more than that. More truly, it might be 
that it was the reticence of true dignity—the feeling that such 
matters smacked too much of personality, just as dwelling 
upon the shortcomings, or boasting of the merits, of a hus- 


band would have been considered a gross violation of good - 


taste. As for gossip—Mrs. Palmer well remembers the flash 
of actual pain in her grandmother’s dark eyes, which shone 
brightly below her crown of hair of softest white, if by chance 
a caller cast a slighting remark about some absent person. 
Her dignity of manner was such that further gossip was in- 
stantly hushed, and later she would tell her little grand- 
daughter not to repeat a sentence of what had been heard, 
adding gently “perhaps, after all, it is a big mistake. We 
cannot always read the hearts of others. At any rate, never 


Bell Elliot Palmer 


An Author With a Mission for Spreading Optimism 
Mrs. Palmer's Newest Book is “ The Single-Code Girl” 


speed on a single 
word unless you 
are sure it will do 
good instead of 
harm.” 

It is no wonder 
that in such an 
atmosphere, with 
few acquaintances 
of her own age, 
and little “visit- 
ing” unless in the 
company of her 
grandmother, Bell 
Elliott became 
somewhat preco- 
ciously mature in 
thought, and con- 
ceived a great lik- 
ing for reading. 
From books and 
conversation she had learned to love “my Lincoln” with all the 
intensity of an ardent nature, and early began a delighted 
perusal of books from the family library. - George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Dickens—a great favorite—Cooper, Ruskin, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and all the other standard writers, were 
known and loved. There was no conspicuous childhood indi- 
cation of authorship except that she took keen pleasure in 
dramatic sentences and situations that most children of ‘her 
age did not seem to appreciate or understand. She often, too, 
dared to take the book-characters and make them do exactly 
opposite from what the author had thought best, thus involv- 
ing herself in intricate problems, an excellent drill for the 
future, though not realized at the time. 

In very early childhood Bell Elliott had been taken back 
to her Kentucky home, where her gentle mother fell asleep on 
a lovely day in May, just as her little daughter was entering 
her fourth year. On Christmas morning the father followed, 
and Bell was left with her grandparents. The grandmother, 
to whom she was now doubly dear, conducted the little girl’s 
education until she was thirteen, and although the subject of 
this sketch later had courses in an academy, a Friends’ 
school in Philadelphia, and in the University of Chicago, she 
thinks that her grandmother was the most lucid and thorough 
teacher in the three “R’s,” and in English and Latin as well, 
man and Greek made it necessary to take a course at a girls’ 
that she has ever had. A keen desire to know French, Ger- 
day-school, of the kind then known as a “Female Academy,” 
when Bell Elliott was thirteen. Here she made the pleasant 
discovery that her essays and stories were at least not so bad 
as most efforts of that age. Indeed, several optimistic teach- 
ers predicted that she would some day write, and upon Visit- 
ors’ Day she was chosen to read her attempts, which she did 
with great pride, albeit with much fear and trembling. 

Her first attempt to sell a story was made at the age of 
thirteen, and to “The Youth’s Companion.” As a plot, an as- 
toundingly bad girl was led to reform through the agency of 
a severe case of measles. Upon her recovery, she became a 
veritable saint, so altogether charming and self-sacrificing that 
the schoolmaster, whose terror she had been in pre-measles 
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days, now “fell violently in love” with her, though she was 
only fourteen! A wise editor of this excellent family paper 
wrote the young author a good letter, telling her that she was 
still too young to know much about crime or love, but that she 
wrote too vividly to throw her pen aside just because success 
could not come till later years. The value of such a word at 
such a time cannot easily be estimated. For eight years after 
this Bell contented herself with leading the school in essay 
work, writing several plays for amateur acting, supplying club 
papers, where often the members were much older than she, 
and telling stories to children—even babies. She adored babies, 
and was always borrowing from relatives and neighbors, even 
nice clean little black ones, which she now and then pilfered 
from their laundress. 

The words of a wise and noted physician of venerable 
age finally set her to striving definitely and unremittingly to 
carry out what had long been her secret hope. “You are so 
active and intense, Bell,” he said, as they walked from a col- 
lege lecture, “that you are going to do something in life worth 
while.” 

The way he said do made the young writer thrill from 
head to foot. She felt a complete assurance as well as a vivid 
resurgence of her old longing, as she answered instantly, “Yes, 
I am going to write—and write.” 

“Then remember,” added the old Doctor; “a soldier who 
comes out of a real battle without a scar has either done some 
pesky poor fighting, or else hid in the trenches to escape every 
possible bullet. You are choosing a path that takes grit— 
sheer grit. But it has a glory of possibilities past any other 
calling that I know.” 

A few years later when Bell Elliott wrote and staged a 
play in the local opera house for a hospital benefit, the same 
philosopher turned upon her at a reception, where the play 
was receiving much favorable comment, and said, with start- 
ling abruptness: “Ah, you see, Bell, not a soul can give sin- 
cerely of his real self and not be found out!” 

There came years of struggle before the magazine or 
dramatic world was conquered, but Bell Elliott seemed to have 
inherited a soldierly spirit that would not yield the battle un- 
less carried from the field. Editors were kind, however, and 
often sent personal notes of encouragement. And so, slowly, 
steadily, surely, she came into her own, until there now lie 
upon her desk more orders for articles than she can easily fill, 
and a world of unseen but well-loved readers write that they 
wish to hear even more from her. 

Mrs. Palmer regards two characteristics as absolutely 
essential to her for successful writing—fearlessness and the 
power to mingle interestedly with every class and condition 
of people. If she wants a boy’s story dealing with mechani- 
cal work, she puts on high boots and short skirts and climbs 
the highest bridges in construction, learning the parts and 
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If it is a slum story, she dons her 
ragged costume, lives in the worst districts, carries around 
neglected babies under her arms, stirs gruesome-looking con- 
coctions on rusty stoves, while she draws out the parents un- 


watching the men work. 


consciously into bitter or optimistic speech. If it is a society 
story, it means gowns and furs and hateful gloves, but she does 
it all in the name of the cause. 

Formality has never appealed to this writer. She loves 
the deep woods and mountains, tiny shacks in hidden places, 
and violets! She loves storms and howling winds and the call 
of wild animals. She has been in several accidents, and has 
been lost in woods and on mountain trails, has witnessed ter- 
rible fights, lived with miners and lumber-jacks where she 
was almost the only woman except the “help,” and still has yet 
to feel her first sensation of real fear. She tells her friends 
that the most ignorant men can be depended upon to give a 
woman her just amount of courtesy, and homes are every- 
where open to those who really feel. People who know her 
seem to recognize this instinctively. 

Like many another talented young woman she preco- 
ciously resolved in girlhood to refrain from society and mar- 
riage, and devote her whole time to becoming a great writer. 
When, later on, the question of marriage actually came up for 
consideration, she, with ripened judgment, resolved that she 
would wed only a man of even, sterling qualities that would 
balance her own restless, fanciful, but very affectionate nature. 
Exactly such a marriage it was her good fortune to make, and 
“the dear captain behind the wheel,” as she is wont to style 
her husband, has never failed to measure up to the ideal of 
early acquaintance. Mrs. Palmer is thoroughly appreciative 
of the fact that her married life has been one of rare happi- 
ness and peace. Three little girls have come to be fine, healthy 
comrades for each other and for their parents. A little “Dick” 
came, too, but he grew strangely tired very early, and fell! 
asleep. 

Mrs. Palmer delights in all forms of physical activity, 
roller-skating, long walks in the woods or up steep trails, 
horseback riding, and camp-life in the wilderness. She can 
never quite understand how any person can delight in tight 
clothes, long gloves or parading down long reception lines, or 
even entering a ball-room in such queenly style as to thrill all 
present. The love of Nature was born in her and stimulated 
by her grandmother from her very cradle-side. Dancing in 
itself appeals to her, and her grace and skill at this pastime 
have been very helpful in extending acquaintance. Cards she 
abhors, except simple games with young people that she is 
helping, including a club of blind boys who are experts. 

Such is Bell Elliott Palmer, an idealistic, affectionate, 
charming and thoroughly helpful and womanly woman. She 
has a message for the world and the gift to present it win- 
somely. 


OT every scorching automobilist in France lays his 
N course from one literary milestone to another, but 

some of us do, even bound Rivierawards, where, in 
these days of war, one finds about the only luxurious, tran- 
quil, sunlighted spot in all Europe. 

It was some years since, some six years or more before 
the death of the poet Mistral, that we “assisted” at the “Mireio 
Cinquantenaire,” held at Arles in Mistral’s own “Royaume du 
Soleil,” and saw the master decorated with the Collaret of 
“Grand Officier” of the Legion of Honor, the grand old man 
of Provencal letters smiling sweetly the while on the upturned 
faces of the multitude gathered in the old Roman arena to 
do him homage. 

If Mireio is the best-known of his works, certainly Calen- 
dau has every right to be considered most thoroughly the 
epitome of the life of old Provence, the ideal in literature and 
art for which Mistral always stood. 

Into Mireio Mistral put all the fire of his youth and of 
his sublime inspiration, but Calendau is the work of a man in 
all the force and beauty of his mature talents, the overflow 
of the patriotism of his soul. 

Comte Melchior de Vogué, representing the French Acad- 
emy at the Mireio celebration, said of Calendau that it was the 
first epic poem which had appeared in France since the Chan- 
son de Roland. 

The work has, moreover, been translated into German, 
that it may be the exploits of the Cassidien hero will be read 
in the schools of Germany as the history of William Tell is 
learned in the school-rooms of Switzerland, or The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow is read in America, 


Cassis, the Little Port 
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The stage setting of Calendau is the most superb given 
to any modern work; its only rival in this respect is Dante’s 
masterpiece. 

Scarcely off the beaten highroad of travel from Paris to 
the world’s most famous and fashionable playground—the 
French Riviera—just over Mont Gineste, which shelters the 
Phocean city of Marseilles, lies a rugged bit of French coast: 
bare, gray mountains plunging boldly into the Mediterranean 
waves, a scintillating panorama of sea and sky dotted with 
boats of parti-colored sails, backed up with the last flattening 
foothills of the Maritime Alps. 

Calendau, the hero, was a young fisherman of Cassis, 
whose experiences at sea have fortified his courage and ha- 
bituated him to danger. He received at home the patriarchal 
education of olden times; paternal instruction meted out dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, chiefly through his father’s re- 
counting the history of Provence in the harmonious language 
of his ancestors. 

When the great waves of the Mediterranean (for this azure 
southern sea can be very terrible on occasion) dashed them- 
selves into a foamy spindrift, broke on the jutting fangs of 
porphyry and sandstone and made the offshore fishing impos- 
sible, Calendau would set out to explore the denuded hillsides 
which encircled the little port of Cassia as a setting encircles 
its gem. 

Here he would give himself up to the rude, pleasurable 
excitement of the hunt. One day, in crossing from one moun- 
tain peak to another, Calendau found himself suddenly in the 
presence of an apparition. It was she whom the fishermen 
of his father’s generation called the Fée Esterelle, but who, to 
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the romantic fisher lad, was the personification of the soul 
which would make a valiant heart glad for life. 

A perfunctory intercourse brought no passionate response 
from the young woman, and Calendau, believing that his 
poverty was the cause of this indifference, began to wish for 
riches. With the. ardor of youth ever burning brightly, to 
say was to do. 

Returning homeward, sad yet glad, young Calendau set 
off the next day for the fishing, and at the entrance of Port 
Miou, one of these great Calanques or miniature fiords which 
cut the Mediterranean shore and which have been the marvel 
of geologists and geographers, he set a great net, or madrague, 
in the hope of a catch which should help him achieve the first 
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steps on that road to fortune which he had by this time become 
so desirous of treading. 

When the net was hauled twelve hundred thon (or tunny 
fish) were imprisoned therein, great, smooth-bellied shiny fel- 
lows worth a louis apiece could they but be put upon the stalls 
of Marseilles’ celebrated fish-market today. 

Fine jewels and raiment were showered by Calendau upon 
the maid Esterelle, she who was born in the refulgent light 
of the seven-pointed star; but she replied coldly: “It is not 
with tinsel and baubles that you can buy the love of a proud 
soul,” 

Believing now that it was fame and glory that the maid 
regarded as the concomitant of love, the fisher lad set about 
to acquire those, if possible. 

He became a vauquer in the great water carnival of Pro- 
vence, known as La Targue—a representation of a tourney in 
which high-prowed boats propelled by a dozen oars took the 
place of mailed chargers. Success from time to time crowned 
his efforts. Then, on the mountains of Saint Baume, that vir- 
gin peak of the Alpine foothills, the first that sailors see on 
entering the port of Marseilles, he, like a crusader, preached 
fraternity and peace to a band of warring natives, and with 
such success that he became a sort of uncrowned king. 
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The knowledge of his exploits reached Esterelle in due 
time, and she was glad, but still withheld her love, telling him 
to think not of her, but of the honor and love of his fellow- 
men. 

Calendau, fearing that his accomplishments were of too 
banal a nature to please the exacting spirit of Esterelle—and 
he seemingly had reason—he set out to find deeds to accom- 
plish if not indeed new worlds to conquer. 

Learning that the country was being devastated by a 
terrible bandit, the celebrated Marco-Mou, upon whose head 
the city of Aix had set a price, Calendau set out in search of 
him. When he found him attacked him, and led him into the 
city a prisoner in chains. At this moment the capital of the 
Bon Roi René was preparing to celebrate the “Féte-Dieu’’ 
(Corpus Christi), and Calendau, as a proud distinction, was 
named Prince de la Jeunesse in recompense for his courage. 

From this time on the fisherman of Cassis, Calendau, had 
the right to remain seated with his hat on at the Councils of 
Aix. Honor had come at last, and he hoped that Esterelle 
would deign now to look upon him. 

Alas! he learned that he was separated from her by an 
impassable obstacle: she was already married. 

She told him her history. She was the last member of the 
illustrious family of Baux; she spoke with sadness of her 
ancestors, whose family arms, a seven-pointed star with sixteen 
rays shooting forth therefrom, had been adopted in remem- 
brance of an ancestor, the Magi Balthazar, from whom she 
said she was descended. This was the arms engraven over the 
portal of the chateau of Cassis, one of the thirty-three fiefs 
of Baux. The chateau is still there, proud guardian of Cassis’s 
tiny port, but the arms and the portal have disappeared. 

Alone, in the chateau d’Eiglun, in the midst of the wild 
gorges of the Maritime Alps, Esterelle had for long disdained 
all who sought her, but one day she became fascinated by the 
grand air of a certain Comte Severan. Finally, a marriage 
took place. During the feast which followed an old man 
suddenly made his appearance. 

The Comte Severan ordered him turned out. It was his 
father. The patriarch denounced his son, and told the aston- 
ished Esterelle that he had married only the chief of a band 
of brigands. Esterelle fled, and reaching the solitary hilltop 
of Mount Gibal, there resolved to live and die. 

For Calendau there was no rest until he should have hunted 
down and killed the deceitful Count, thus ridding the earth of 
this terrible monster, and his beloved of a scourge. He learned 
where the Chief dwelt, and, insinuating himself into the Count’s 
graces, induced him to tell his history. Calendau wished to 
avenge Esterelle by first disgracing the Count and then killing 
him. 

At a Feast of Sardanapalus, at which Severan induced 
him to take part, Calendau, indignant, upset the table, but 
was knocked down from behind, maltreated and thrown into 
a dungeon upon the orders of the Count. 

Then, surmising the whereabouts of Esterelle, Severan as- 
sembled his armed men and sought her out in the refuge where 
she had hidden herself away. 

But, freed from his irons by Fortunette de Collobrieres, 
Calendau arrived at Mont Gibal before Severan and his ban- 
dits, and received them warmly as they tried to scale the steep 
hillside. Calendau threw down upon them enormous rocks, 
which he detached from the face of the cliff. Then Severan, 
furious, set fire to the forest; and unwittingly became a victim 
of his own vengeance, for a burning oak fell upon him and 
smothered him in its smoke and cinders. In the meantime the 
inhabitants of Cassis, noticing the smoke clouds rolling from 
the fire, sounded the tocsin and, taking to the hillsides, soon 
extinguished the fire. 

The trials of Calendau were finished; he now became 
Consul for life at Cassis, and married his devoted Esterelle, 
who had put him to so many tests of fidelity. 





Such is the outline of the story of Calendau, lacking 
many of its innumerable embroideries, and such is an intima- 
tion of its remarkable setting. The little port of Cassis, lying 
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snug under the hill, with its environs, is not an over-exploited 
region, perhaps never will be, but painter men and women 
have found out the charms of the delightful locale of the tale, 
and a few students of the literature of Provence come from 
afar to worship at the shrine of Calendau and Esterelle, as 
they go to Maillainne, Graveson, Les Baux and Les Saintes 
Maries to worship at that of “Mireio.” 

In a few years the fame of Cassis and its calanques will 
be spread afar for the Felibriges, that famous society of Pro- 
vencal men of letters, whose sole American members are 
Thomas A. Janvier, William Henry Bishop and Consul-Gen- 
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Mont Gibal 


eral Robert P. Skinner of Hamburg, proposes holding the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Fete to celebrate the first publication 
of Calendau on the same rock-strewn hillside from which the 
fisher boy of Cassis looked down at his nets spread at the en- 
trance of Port Miou. On that day the Cassidiens themselves wii! 
begin to know the importance of their little port in the literary 
firmament; to-day they scarce suspect it. Riviera tourists, too, 
will sooner or later learn that this enchanted coast of blue has 
something more than the golf links, tennis courts, gaming- 
tables and “tea-fights” to offer for their delectation, edification 
and amusement. There is so much. Why miss any of it? You 
can play bridge and drink tea anywhere. 


A Valentine 


By Jennie Day Haines 


N “SALAD days” so tender, and so green, 
To write a valentine 

Is quite an easy task, I ween; 

But when the fruit is mellow-ripe 
And falling by the way, 

To write a valentine? Ah, then, 

One’s very apt to put it off 
Until another day. 


————— 
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A Poet of Nature 


Edward H. S. Terry 
By Percival Allen 


ORDSWORTH, that supreme lover and interpreter 
W of Nature, sang, 
“For often, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon the inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with rapture fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


It is this joy and rapture in the presence of even a bed of 
nodding daffodils that fills the heart of every true poet as he 
looks on Nature. 

To some it is merely the fascination of the beautiful, a 
superficial love that is fickle and.does not go down to the root 
of life, or influence the whole being; to others it is life itself 
—they live and move and have their being as a part of the 
great Plan. They are not outside looking on, but akin to her 
as her offspring, suffering with her, striving with her, for the 
fulfillment of her desire, which is perfection. 

In his second little volume, entitled Astray with Song and 
Fancy, Edward H. S. Terry shows this intense love of nature, 
and I understood the sincerity of his poems after visiting the 
author and talking with him of those things that to him are 
life. 

Following a delightful ride along the Main Line skirting 
the Chester Valley, with its patchwork of farms so suggestive 
of rural England, I entered West Chester in a fitting frame of 
mind to discuss with Mr. Terry his little book of verse. Turn- 
ing into Church Street I followed it until its numerous stores 
gave place to grateful shade-trees and well-kept lawns front- 
ing some of the older houses of the town. Into one of these 
I was welcomed, passing through the long, cool hall to the 
comfortable side-porch overlooking an old-fashioned garden. 

It was here that Mr. Terry received the inspiration for 
some of his best Nature poems, and I realized how deep was 
his enjoyment of the flowers as he said: “Look at the evening 
primrose; soon it will open its pale full-moons. Last night 
there were twenty-five. It is a poem, a miracle! How insig- 
nificant seem all of our achievments when a little flower like 
that unfolds!” Then I recalled that in passing his desk I had 
caught a glimpse of a half-finished poem, “The Evening Prim- 
roses.” “The birds are my friends, too,” he continued. 
“Surely the world is brighter because of their songs; but,” he 
added hospitably, “suppose we sit here on the porch, it is so 


Mr. Terry in his Study 


pleasant, and, besides, 
I have to be in the 
open as much as pos- 
sible.” Thus I learned 
that, never having ro- 
bust health, Mr. 
Terry had for the 
last few years been 
fighting against dis- 
ease with a courage 
and a_ cheerfulness 
that left no room for 
bitterness. Being 
thus compelled to 
spend most of his 
time on the porch, 
which is also his 
workshop, he has 
looked up to the stars 
and caught some of 
their eternal peace 
and embodied it in 
the following lines 
filled with courage and 
spiritual insight: Edward H. S. Terry 
I know that every cloud doth hold a star, 
And every winter spring; 
I shall not grieve though hope is far, so far: 
Some morn the birds will sing! 


And though the darkness hides the stars tonight, 
There is good cheer within; 

I know, at length, that I shall find the light 
And triumph over sin! 


Touching on his illness he said, “There is nothing sad in 
the world, and I know, for Sorrow taught me this, and life 
is more interesting than any book.” 

“Should not a poet have a mission?” I asked, as we sat 
and looked across the cool green of the garden to the busy 
street beyond. “There, for instance, is represented the activ- 
ities of life, the practical life of America. What part in that 
does the poet play? Has he some definite mission to perform, 
something that will bring him into close relation with this 
every-day life, and upon which he can base his imaginings, so 
that his poems may find a response in the lives of men and 
women?” 

“Most assuredly,” was the eager response. “The poet 
must clothe the so-called commonplace things of life with a 
beauty and an imagery not heretofore conceived by man. I! 
smile when a business-man tells me he doesn’t like poetry, and 
then turns to his little child with some tender word or look. 
We are all poets, whether we know it or not, and if we are not 
reading or writing poems we are unconsciously making or 
living them.” 

In all his poems Mr. Terry has visualized his delight in 
Nature. In the sonnet quoted below he catches the spirit of 
the garden as only one who knows and loves a garden could: 


“Here one could spend a golden afternoon 
Amid the silence of a thousand trees, 








Hearing the notes of nature’s symphonies 

That sound majestical in balmy June. 

Here Pan himself his soft pipes could attune 
To sylvan dances, new-world melodies, 
That carried by the gentle, vagrant breeze 

To dusty cities, would come as a boon. 


“Oh! what a spot in which to read of Greece, 
Whose rustic shepherds, with their wandering sheep, 
Oft saw a naiad in a pool like this. 
Here one could, lulled by drowsy sounds of peace, 
Fall in a quiet, sweet and dreamful sleep, 
Feeling the touch of some fair dryad’s kiss!” 


Again, in the delicate child’s poem, “The Blossom Snow,” 
with its opening lines: 


“T like the pretty blossom-snow 

That comes when spring-winds start to blow; 
The petals touch me as I pass; 

Then lightly fall upon the grass.” 


Here we find the child’s delight at the miracle of falling 
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petals, and the childish imagination turning them into snow. 
Yet it is not alone the charm of Nature that earns for his 
verse the right to our attention. The author has learned the 
deeper verities of life. To a friend he writes, in The Battle: 





“IT have laughed at Life, 
Snapped my fingers at her; 
Fought Death in the strife, 
And it did not matter; 
Yet if you turned foe, 
You who have made life sweet, 
How could I strike the blow 
Without a sure defeat?” 


This is the triumph of an undaunted will, that has faced 
the battle of life and won, and whose chief joy and stay 
through it all has been the companionship of his friends and 
the delight he has found in their friendship. 

The future of American poetry lies in the hands of our 
younger writers, and I found in Mr. Terry one who with un- 
doubted talent is striving to give utterance to that ideality 
which is such a surprisingly marked feature of practical Amer- 
ican life. 


Failure 
By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


RAN the course; but that dear prize 

I Seemed fated still beyond to lie; 
Beyond me! 

Met but the leer of Destiny. 


Oh, my burning eyes 


I feel—for I have lost it all— 
A hard, dull bitterness of hate: 
The hate of something cowards call 
“The unrelenting hand of Fate!” 


Then shall I say my failure now 
Is all unseeing Destiny?— 
Unhappy Chance, ’neath which I bow, 
A very slave content to be? 


Fate! Destiny!—These are but doors 
Through which men flee accusing shame: 
I trace the river to its source, 
And find. Myself, alone, to blame. 





The Rise of the English Novel 


Samuel Richardson 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


T SEEMS strange that so long a period should have elapsed 
before the novel made its appearance and took root in 
England; for the first genuine English novel was Richard- 

son’s Pamela: or Virtue Rewarded. This was published in 
1740, not till more than seventy years after Mme. de la Fay- 
ette’s La Princesse de Cleves, which had been translated and 
was well-known in England, where, however, it found no imi- 
tators. This may, perhaps, be accounted for by the fact that 
the genius of the English novel has always differed from that 
of the French, probably on account of the difference of the 
temperaments of the two nations. The characteristic of the 
English novel is domesticity, that of the French passion. Not 
that the English romance contains no love story, far from it; 
but that it is not the whole book. As a rule with us more 
actors are introduced upon the stage, and their individual 
characters more carefully studied and more consistently drawn 


than in French novels, especially those of the eighteenth ~ 


century. 

Another explanation of the delay may be found in the 
prominence of the drama in England, and as “demand creates 
supply,” most authors wrote for the stage, and dramas were 
not only acted, but were read as literature. In the second 
quarter of the century a reaction set in, and plays began to 
lose their hold upon the public; fashionable people still went 
to the theater, but often only to talk and so to disturb the 
actors. 

It was under these conditions that the English novel 
appeared and at once took England by storm; for uniike its 
French proto-type, instead of a gradual development, it sprang 
into prominence at once—no less than three great novelists, 
Richardson, Fielding and Smollett, competing at the same 
time for the favor of the public. 

The forerunner of the novel may be traced in the works 
of Defoe and Swift, and in the contributions of Addison and 
Steele to the “Tatler” and “Spectator,” especially in the char- 
acter sketches of Sir Roger de Coverley. Brilliant, however, as 
were Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels, they were con- 
cerned only with the adventures of one man, and were not a 
description of the manners of the time; while Sir Roger lacked 
the element of plot or story. So that while all contributed to 
prepare the way for it, none can be said to have achieved the 
standard of the novel. 

The circumstances under which the first novel was pro- 
duced were so unusual that it is worth while for a moment to 
dwell upon them. 

Samuel Richardson, the son of a London joiner, was born 
in Derbyshire in 1689, and, after receiving only an ordinary 
education at a private school, was apprenticed, at the age of 
seventeen, to John Wilde, a printer in Aldersgate. 

He was earnest and diligent, and rapidly rose, through 
the stages of compositor and proof-reader, to be a printer on 
his own account. He married his master’s daughter, and made 
his first attempts in literature by compiling indexes and “hon- 
est dedications.” He prospered exceedingly and, through his 
friendship with Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
became Printer of the Journals of that House, Master of the 
Stationers’ Company, and Law-Printer to the King. 

From his youth up he seems to have had two hobbies— 
moralizing and letter-writing. He was confidant, adviser and 
general secretary to all the love-lorn girls in his neighborhood, 
and obtained such a reputation as a letter-writer that, when 
fifty years of age, two friends, who were booksellers, Mr. Riv- 


ington, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Mr. Osborn, of Pater- 
noster Row, suggested that he should compile a model-letter 
writer for such country readers as were not able to indite for 
themselves; and he proposed the addition thereto of some 
directions instructing them how they should think and act in 
common cases. 

While at work on this compilation he remembered a story, 
which he had heard from a friend some twenty years before. 
and it occurred to him that it might be told in a series of let- 
ters (for he loved letter-writing), and in the space of two 
months, between November 10, 1739, and January 10, 1740, 
he completed it; and it was published in November, 1740, by 
Messrs. Rivington and Osborn, under the title Pamela: or 
Virtue Rewarded, a few weeks later the same firm brought out 
the Model Letter-Writer. Both at first were anonymous. 

The story is very simple. Pamela Andrews is the daugh- 
ter of honest and pious parents, who by a series of misfortunes 
are reduced to such extreme poverty that her father earns his 
living as an agricultural laborer. 

At the age of twelve, Pamela is taken by a lady of position 
to wait upon her person. At fifteen, being very beautiful as 
well as modest and intelligent, she attracts the attention of 
her mistress’s son, a young rake, who on his mother’s death 
tries by all kind of temptations to seduce her. Pamela, how- - 
ever, has recourse to many innocent stratagems to escape his 
snares, and is successful. 

At last, her noble resistance and excellent qualities over- 
come the rake, and in order to possess her he offers to make 
her his wife. In this position she behaves with such dignity, 
sweetness and humility, that she wins the love of every one, 
even of her husband’s relations who had at first despised her, 
his sister, Lady Davers, especially, treating her with insult; 
but she ends by obtaining the blessing of rich and poor, and 
the love of. her husband. 

The story is told in a series of letters comprising the cor- 
respondence which passed between Pamela and her parents; 
and towards the end of the book letters to a few friends are 
added. 

The success of Pamela was marvellous and immediate, 
even before sufficient time had elapsed to allow of reviews in 
the magazines. The book was published in two volumes 
duodecimo of two hundred and ninety-six and three hundred 
and ninety-six pages in November, 1740, a second edition ap- 
peared in February, a third in March and a fourth in May. 
It was received everywhere with acclamation. Divines men- 
tioned it in their sermons, Pope praised it, and at Slough the 
blacksmith read it to the villagers, who when they reached the 
ultimate triumph of Pamela in her marriage were so trans- 
ported that they rang the church bells for joy. 

This success may partly be accounted for by the fact that 
it was published at an opportune moment. People were tired 
of the long-winded romances about impossible people doing 
impossible things. Here was a real life-story such as might 
happen to any one, and it “caught on” at once. Besides this 
it had real merit. Its extraordinary gift of minute analysis, 
its intimate knowledge of the feminine character, and above 
all, the undoubted sincerity of the author, all account for its 
favorable reception by the public. 

Its morality was, however, somewhat sickly; for while in 
the earlier part of the book Pamela’s defense of her virtue was 
most commendable, yet when this was no longer in danger, the 
calculated shrewdness with which she played her cards to in- 











duce her master to marry her is far from admirable, and laid 
the book open to attacks which were promptly made. Two 
such attacks indeed appeared at once. In April, from the 
pen of Mr. Conny Keyber (Colley Cibber), came An Apology 
for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews; this was a clever and 
very gross piece of raillery, and in September there followed 
Pamela’s Conduct in High-Life, by J. Kelly. 

In 1742 Fielding published his first book, Joseph Andrews. 
This, too, was started as a mere burlesque on Pamela, but 
later proceeded on admirable lines of its own. It was not 
epistolary, like Richardson’s work, but rather followed the old 
essay of the “Spectator.” Joseph Andrews is represented as 
Pamela’s brother, a lad of the lowest class in life, who begins 
as a boy with a job to scare away birds, then passes into his 
master’s stables and becomes a jockey. He is represented as 
extremely handsome, and as run after by fine ladies, from 
whom, like Pamela, he has hard work to protect his virtue. 

In August, 1748, when Richardson was nearly sixty and in 
poor health, he began to publish his masterpiece, Clarissa: or 
the History of a Young Lady. The first two volumes were 
issued in November, 1747, two more in April, 1748, and the 
remaining three in the following December. They were in 
duodecimo, but the fourth edition published in 1751 consisted 
of eight volumes, the print being larger, and several letters 
and passages which, to save space, had been omitted in the 
seven-volume edition were restored. 

Like Pamela, the story is told in a correspondence between 
Clarissa Harlowe-and her friend, Miss Howe, and between 
Robert Lovelace and his fellow-rake, John Belford. 

Miss Clarissa Harlowe, a beautiful and wealthy young 
lady, has the misfortune to incur the bitter jealousy of her 
brother James and of her elder sister Arabella. She is courted 
by Robert Lovelace, a brilliant and fascinating man, but an 
unprincipled rake. Her brother and sister, however, from mo- 
tives of jealousy determine to break up the alliance by bringing 
forward another suitor, Roger Solmes, who is disagreeable 
and contemptible. 

Clarissa does not admire Lovelace, whose reputation’ is 
known to her, but the persistent way in which he is kept before 
her gradually leads her to take an interest in him. Through 
fear that she will be forced into a marriage with the hateful 
Solmes she is induced to accept Lovelace’s protection, and half- 
terrified, half-consenting, she is carried off by him. When he 
has her in his power Lovelace changes his purpose and no 
longer desires to marry her, but his inordinate vanity of con- 
quest leads him to determine to add her to his list of victims. 
Quite innocent and unsuspecting herself Clarissa is decoyed 
into the company of some worthless woman, and finally be- 
trayed when under the influence of an opiate. 

Her relatives reject her, and she settles down broken- 
hearted to die. Lovelace now offers to marry her, but her 
nobility of character compels her to reject him. She gradually 
fades away and dies, leaving her relations, who had treated her 
so cruelly, distracted with remorse. Lovelace is killed in a 
duel by her cousin and guardian, Colonel Morden. 

That such a book should have been conceived and so per- 
fectly executed by a middle-aged and middle-class printer is 
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simply marvellous. For Richardson here has constructed a 
story which in spite of the trammels of the epistolary style, 
from beginning to end keeps Clarissa constantly before the 
reader, and disposes the numerous subordinate characters with 
the nicest discrimination. 

The most competent critics have agreed in regarding Clar- 
issa as one of the greatest creations in literature. To quote 
but two: Mrs. Oliphant, herself a novelist and a critic, says: 
“No Greek, no Italian, no English poet has painted such a 
figure in the great picture-gallery which is common to the 
world. Neither ancient nor modern woman has ever stood 
before us thus pale and splendid with a shame which is not 
hers. . . . Almost every other victim shrinks and burns 
with the stain of her own fault; and even Lucretia herself, if 
more awful, is less womanly, less tender, less sweet than the 
maiden creature in whom nature and religion reassert their 
right after the first moment of frenzy; who calls for no ven- 
geance, and can accept no expiation, and dies smiling, of no 
external wound, but only by the deadly puncture of the shame 
itself, making all other daggers unnecessary.” The other is 
from Alfred de Musset, who with George Sand was an ad- 
mirer of Clarissa—Alfred de Musset, for whom Clarissa was 
“le premier roman du monde.” 

In 1753, eight years before his death, Richardson put forth 
his third and last novel, The History of Sir Charles Grandison. 
As early as 1749, one of his admirers, Lady Bradshaigh, urged 
Richardson to give the world his idea of a good man and a 
fine gentleman combined. Fielding’s Tom Jones had been pub- 
lished the previous year, and had become immensely popular, 
though its hero was very unlike a hero of the Richardson pat- 
tern; and perhaps Richardson thought himself capable of pro- 
ducing a better model. 

The first four volumes duodecimo appeared in November, 
1753, in December two more were added, and in March, 1754, 
a final volume completed the work. 

It is very inferior to Clarissa, but was received with en- 
thusiasm by Richardson’s admirers. The goodness of the hero 
is of a somewhat oppressive character, but we must remember 
that at that time he was universally accepted as the popular 
exponent of a courtesy which to us seems to have more of 
punctilio than of benevolence. 

Richardson’s books were welcomed on the Continent. In 
France l’Abbé Prévost, the author of the immortal Manon 
Lescaut, did him the honor of translating Pamela, Diderot de- 
voted seventeen pages of panegyric to his works, Rousseau in 
his La Nouvelle Heloise is influenced by him. In Germany 
Gellert, the fabulist, translated Pamela and Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, and Coleridge traces Richardson in the Robbers of Schiller. 

In Italy, France and England his Pamela was dramatized, 
and everywhere his genius was recognized. 

In 1761 Richardson died, leaving a vast mass of corre- 
spondence, part of which is preserved in the South Kensington 
Museum. He has the honor, not only of having been the first 
English novelist, but, what is more, the inventor of the novel 
of psychological analysis, the progenitor of some of the great 
masterpieces of literary fiction. 
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Grayson’s charming stories of outdoors is the recent 

movement begun by some enthusiastic Grayson readers 
in Florida. Mrs. Neal Wyatt Chapline, of Sarasota, Florida, 
has always been a careful reader of Grayson’s books. On the 
publication of The Friendly Road the idea occurred to her 
of forming in-her neighborhood a tittle group of nature fovers, 
particularly among the youngsters, for the purpose of studying 
open-air life in the Grayson spirit. 


P crazeon's the most interesting outgrowth of David 





The Graysonians 


Mrs. Chapline’s little club, which she calls “The Gray- 
sonians,” has taken root and now leads a flourishing existence, 
and the idea is so pleasant that it will undoubtedly be copied 
in maiiy other communities. The spirit of lovers of Grayson 
is a distinct and rather unique one. Graysonians are not the 
climbers of the ruggedest mountain peaks or the catchers of 
sea bass and tarpon; they are rather the quiet and thoughtful 
folk who find their adventures in contentment along the daily 
roads wherever they may travel. They know that the happiest 
adventures are not always those which we go farthest to seek— 
adventures in friendship may occur in the dandelion field behind 
the shoe factory as well as in Yellowstone Park or more favor- 
able haunts of beauty. 

The creed which Mrs. Chapline has chosen for her little 
organization is this: “To be a Graysonian is to be fond of the 
open air, to love the stretching road and the sun on the shoulder 
blades; to study the wonderful ways of nature and to slip away 
once in a while from everything and go a-wayfaring with joy 
for a companion.” 

The club, which began with twenty-two members, has 
already grown far beyond that number. It contains both boys 
and girls, both adults and juveniles. They meet once a week 
for an expedition—sometimes to a neighboring flower nursery 
to study the plants, and sometimes to visit nearby points of 
interest to study the lecal flowers, birds and trees, or to be of 
assistance to any one in the neighborhood who is in distress. 
They take moonlight picnics and hay rides; and try in evert 
way to follow Grayson’s lessons of simplicity and cheer in the 
epen air. 

The message which Mrs. Chapline gives to every new mem- 
ber of her little club is as follows: 


The Graysonians 


An Interesting Movement Among Readers of David Grayson 


By C. D. Morley 





“My dear Graysonians: 

I want everything to be of interest to you Graysonians— 
the bird, the tree in which she alights, her nest, her eggs, the 
insects, bugs and seeds she eats, the color of the sky against 
which she flies, her dust bath, her water bath, her friends, her 
enemies; the fish, the water in which it lives, its color, its habits, 
its associates, its enemies; the beach, the waves that wash it, 
its sands, its shells, its weeds, its inhabitants. I could go on 
indefinitely telling you what to observe. I want you to have 
the exquisite joy of seeing things and findiing out for your- 
selves the little ways of Nature. 

“I was happy,.beyond measure when, a few days ago, | 
found out that on the flower end of every huckleberry is found 
a perfect five-pointed star—also when it suddenly dawned on 
me that there are so many flowers with five petals and so 
many five-pointed leaves. Let’s suppose they are patterning 
after the stars above them in the limitless field of blue. 

“I want you to be able to speak interestingly and intelli- 
gently of any trip you take—to observe everything. Our 
David Grayson tells us ‘pass nothing, reject nothing, despise 
nothing upon this earth.’ As you travel, many things both 
great and small will come to your attention; you are to regard 
all with open eyes and a heart of simplicity.” 

Could there be a healthier and more wholesome movement 
than this? David Grayson himself has expressed great delight 
over the enterprise of his Florida readers, and writes thus: 

“This plan of Mrs. Chapline and her husband to organize 
a club called ‘The Graysonians’ is very interesting. The whole 
thing seems to me very delightful, and I will certainly write a 
letter to Mrs. Chapline and tell her how much I am charmed 
by her enterprise.” 

Mrs. Chapline has given her cordial permission to all other 
nature lovers to make use of her idea in any way theywi sh, 
and will be more than glad to enter into correspondence with 
other Grayson readers. The Graysonians plan to spend pleas- 
ant evenings this fall, reading aloud from the previous Grayson 
books, and also Hempfield, David Grayson’s first novel, which 
has recently been published. 

“Like David Grayson, for whom our club is named, I would 
have you find the good in people. It is there in every soul that 
breathes, and can be found with ‘willing hands and friendly 
tongues.’ 

“A true Graysonian will stop and retrace his steps to help 
an unknown brother, find a lost bolt and then drive out of his 
way to take this unknown brother home; he will stop when 
he sees the tired-looking man walking in front and have him 
put in the buggy the heavy bundle that weighs him down, say- 
ing: ‘Get in. Pull up the lap robe and be comfortable’, he 
will give a hearty handshake when introduced to a stranger 
instead of a limp, lifeless touch; he will smile into the face 
of the sorrowing one with a smile of sympathy and understand- 
ing; in other ‘words, he or she will travel the Friendly Road.” 


One of the laudable purposes of the Graysonians of Sara- 
sota is to collect facts in various ways for the purpose of add- 
ing first-class nature books to their town library. They are 
working with the school teachers, the local women’s club, and 
co-operating with the Boy Scouts and with the Camp Fire Girls 
in spreading an intelligent and sympathetic interest in the 
affairs of the outdoor world in their community. 








The Great Release 


CHAPTER V 


S Rose-Marie walked through Ca- 
A dogan Square she realized how 

truly Mrs. Merewether had spok- 
en. There was a glorious, golden, glitter- 
ing life abroad. She touched the fringe 
of it. But there was no reason why she 
should not be lapped in it; luxuriate in it; 
form part of the radiant procession. 

If only Francis could be made to un- 
derstand. from what a splendid thing he 
was voluntarily debarring himself. How 
pretty the women looked—how adorable 
the lovely children! Rose-Marie, who 
was luxury-loving, radiated in the at- 
mosphere of opulence. She knew that 
behind these splendid houses, within 
stone’s throw, there were slums where 
people died of hunger; where children 
were born to curse the hour that gave 
them life; where women drank—finding 
their sole solace in oblivion. But this 
radiant morning these things were for- 
gotten as the nightmare of a somber 
night when the dawn breaks. 

Lily Merewether’s words had winged 
their way to the goal she desired. By 
the time Rose-Marie had reached Glebe 
Place she was convinced that the need 


for action was imperative. 

Francis, sitting in his study weaving 
his fancies into phrases oblivious of the 
public taste, was startled out of his 
Vision Beautiful by a very angry lady. 

“What is the matter, dearest?” He 
got out of his chair and came towards 


her, “Why, Rose-Marie darling, 
what is it?” He drew back, for his wife 
had repulsed him with a gesture. 

“T want to have a talk with you, Fran- 
cis,” she said shortly. 

“A talk with me? Why, of course, 
dear. Don’t look at me like that... .” 

He had often seen his wife in a pas- 
sion. The Rose-Marie who had stamped 
on the sands at Boulogne was: by no 
means dead in his lovely lady, but she 
had never looked at him with the hard, 
angry eyes with which she now regarded 
him. 

“It is about your your writ- 
ing.” After all, it was not quite as easy 
as she had imnagined. “Do you know that 
it is nearly a year—well, more than six 
months—since you published a line? And 
yet you are always writing. I don’t 
understand it.” 

Francis laughed: “My dear Philistine, 
you can’t turn out books to order. Books 
are rot buttons.” 

Rose-Marie flung out her hands with 
an impatient gesture. 

“I though Mr. Malden told you you 
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were on the right track—he told me so. 
Will he not look at you now?” 

“Malden has not rejected me,” said 
Francis slowly. “I have not given him 
anything to reject.” 

As he spoke, he half unconsciously 
threw a sheet of blotting-paper over the 
MS. that lay before him. 

“Then what are you doing?” asked 
Rose-Marie impatiently. “You sit her 
writing . writing . writing 
all day long and half through the night, 
and there is nothing to show. Oh! Fran- 
cis, you haven’t gone back to that old 
rubbish? Well, if it isn’t rubbish, it 
doesn’t command a market. Same thing. 

Francis, who had a very transparent 
countenance, looked extremely guilty. He 
knew that somewhere, buried deep be- 
neath fathoms of MSS. and coated with 
dust, lay the half-written novel that had 
been written and planned to suit the pub- 
lic taste—and incidentally to provide his 
Rose-Marie with pretty frocks, theater 
tickets, suppers at the Carlton, and other 
trifles that embodied the joys of life. He 
was also aware that beneath his hand 
lay the darling of his heart. The book he 
was writing to gratify his own instincts; 
the book he had loved from its first ten- 
tative scheme, the sheets that he had 
burned; the amount of labor that had 
finally spelled the amount of rejection. 
He had grudged nothing. And finally it 
would, no doubt, be the ancient fiat: 
“Good work! But not saleable.” Still, 
he would grudge nothing. 

But it was not fair to Rose-Marie. He 
looked remorsefully at her pretty, flushed 
face; at the blue eyes brimming with 
angry tears. 

“You never think of me,” went on the 
shrill, angry voice. “You never remem- 
ber that I am young, and that I want 
to enjoy my life. Who can enjoy life 
without money? I want to be part of 
the glittering life I see round me, and I 
am only on the fringe.” 

Rose-Marie had an indifferent mem- 
ory, but Lily Merewether’s words had 
burned deep, and she quoted the spirit, 
if not the letter. “It is not fair, Fran- 
cis . . . it is not fair. You should 
never have married me if you did not 
intend to play the game. You don’t 
care,” she began to sob; “so long as you 
have a pennyworth of ink, and can play 
about with it as you like, you are quite 
content. Men like you ought to remain 
bachelors, then you hurt nobody but your- 
selves.” ; 

Even Lily Merewether’s malice would 
have been assuaged could she have seen 
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the stricken face that confronted Rose- 
Marie. The dreadful words cut the air 
with the ferocity of a whip-lash. Had 
he hurt Rose-Marie, had he forgotten 
her claims on him—her rights in his life? 
But surely not in such degree as to jus- 
tify this storm of anger. 

“Look at Mrs. Merewether’s husband. 
Look how hard he works for her!” Could 
it be his Rose-Marie speaking? 

“Lily Merewether’s husband,” he re- 
peated stupidly. “What has he to do 
with me? That abominable woman 
= .’ His speech flared out. “What 
has she been saying to you? She has 
been making mischief. It is useless to 
deny it.” 

“I have no intention of denying that 
she thinks it a pity that you don’t work.” 
Rose-Marie had now lost all self-control. 
“But I do deny that she has been mak- 
ing mischief she only tried to 
make my life—a—a—little brighter. You 
are a man. You don’t understand. I 
don’t want to spend the rest of my life 
in Glebe Place. *. . .” 

“I thought you liked it,” stammered 
Francis. His world was falling about 
his ears. And yet, in his heart he knew, 
what he had always known, that all was 
not well with Rose-Marie. 

“So I did—at the time. I was like 
any girl who is just married . . . and 
I adored you, Francis . . . till I 
found out that that you cared 
more for your wretched writing than for 
me. And I had the sort of silly idea 
everyone has who is young and hasn’t 
tried it, about its being so delightful to 
live in an upside-down fashion. But I 
have not got the artistic temperament. 
I like things just so I want to 
live in a smart flat and be presented, and 
wear decent clothes. I do—lI do,” fin- 
ished Rose-Marie, in the voice in which 
she had made sweet music on the sands 
at Boulogne. 

“And you shall—you shall!” Her 
Francis leaped to his feet. “I will suc- 
ceed. Darling, don’t force me to write 
that horrible stuff—stuff that I am 
ashamed to sign—stuff that is torture to 
me to write. Darling, don’t look at me 
like that.” 

Rose-Marie resisted his caresses. “I 
knew it. You are amusing yourself with 
your fine writing that nobody wants, and 
we shall be left in this backwater for 
the rest of our lives.” 

“My dearest—have a little mercy. Is 
Lily Merewether to count for everything 
and I for nothing?” he asked bitterly. 
“T have always hated that woman.” 
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“And I know why. No—don’t kiss 
me, Francis. I—don’t feel that I could 
bear it just now.” She was sobbing hys- 
terically, and Francis felt impotent in 
face of the disaster that he was power- 
less to comprehend. 

“Let’s dine early and do a theater,” he 
suggested. 

“As an event,” said Rose-Marie scorn- 
fully. “I want to do theaters, dances 
and dinners every night. I should not 
say a word if it were out of your power 
to give me what I want. But it is not— 
and you know it.” 





CHAPTER VI 


Lunch was a miserable meal. Rose- 
Marie maintained her attitude of sullen 
antagonism and rejected all Francis’s 
efforts to effect a reconciliation. 

“Let’s go abroad for a trip,” he sug- 
gested. “I believe we both want a change. 
Shall we run over to Paris?” 

“What is the good of going to Paris 
without any money? You don’t expect 
me to spend my time looking at the view, 
do you? I know nothing I dislike so 
much as scenery. People always talk 
about a view as if they had invented it. 
And it is always located in a place where 
you have to crick your neck to see it. 
Views and sunsets I abominate. ‘Look!’ 
cries your enthusiast, ‘how beautiful!’ 
and waves towards the west. As if every 
fool doesn’t know where to look for a 
sunset! Even I don’t look for them in 
the north, the south, the east.’ 

“You might buy a hat in the Rue de 
la Paix,” went on Francis pacifically. 

“What an event!” sighed Rose-Marie. 
“A new hat. What delirious joy! But 
if we enjoyed this delirious joy we would 
be in the Bankruptcy Court. No, we 
won’t chance it. How weary me ve 
how weary I am of it all! You think me 
cruel, Francis—but I am not cruel. Only 
dreadfully disappointed.” 

Francis stared at her with a stunned, 
stupid face. Rose-Marie was right. He 
had not been fair. He had not played 
the game. But he had not lost all claim 
to honor—he would play it yet. 

But to play the game he must fly from 
temptation. 

“Have we given up fires, darling?” he 
said suddenly. 

“Fires!” gasped Rose-Marie. The sun- 
shine was streaming through the open 
windows; where the robin had whistled 
in the past a crowd of sparrows were 
chattering in the ivy. “Fires!” ejaculat- 
ed Rose-Marie again. Then she remem- 
bered her dignity. 

“Of course, you can have a fire, if you 
require one,” she said coldly. “In your 
study, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” stammered Francis. He was 
conscious of cutting a very poor figure. 
The more he looked at Rose-Marie the 
more he realized what a selfish beast he 
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had been. She had been so gay when he 
had married her. So sunny, so bright. 
Now evidence of the shrew was stamped 
on her. It rang in her hard voice and 
was eloquent in her eyes and ugly, bitter 
smile. He could hardly believe that she 
was the Rose-Marie whom he had loved 
at sight. 

A peal of the front door bell broke an 
awkward silence. 

Francis was delighted to see Camper- 
down. He was down in that part of the 
world, he explained, and wanted some 
lunch. He also wanted someone to al- 
leviate his loneliness at the Play-House 
that evening. A friend had disappointed 
him—he would try to get a third ticket 
if Cholmondeley would come, too; but he 
had an impression that Cholmondeley 
hated theaters. There was a tremendous 
run on the piece. There always was when 
Marie Tempest was in the program. 

In a phrase Francis settled the diffi- 
culty. He did hate theaters, but he was 
certain that Rose-Marie would be de- 
lighted. And Rose-Marie was delighted. 
Almost too emphatically so, thought Cam- 
perdown. There was a suggestion of 
electricity in the air. He supposed there 
had been a row. Rose-Marie always 
was a tempestuous lady; but, ye gods, 
what a beauty! He knew a lot of pretty 
women, but he didn’t know one who could 
touch her. What on earth had she seen 
in Francis? Why didn’t he buck up and 
make a pot of money? People said he 
was awfully clever. 

“We'll dine at the Carlton,” he said 
gaily, “and leave Francis to the joys of 
bachelorhood for an evening.” 

“T’d love to,” said Rose-Marie. “I can 
imagine nothing I should enjoy better.” 
But although she smiled up at Camper- 
down, in the wondrous fashion common 
to all women, she watched Francis. 

It was impossible to delude herself. 
He looked delighted. More, he looked re- 
lieved. With a quick beat of her heart, 
Rose-Marie realized the possibility of her 
marriage proving a mistake. Francis was 
tiring of her—or, if not precisely of her, 
of the responsibilities of matrimony. He 
didn’t want money: and if he wanted 
fame, it would be fame of the first de- 
gree. He didn’t care what Brown, or 
Jones, or Robinson thought, liked, or 
bought. He wrote up to his ideal, and 
there his interest ended. He ought not 
to have married her. It was not fair. 
No wonder Lily Merewether pitied her. 
Well, if he didn’t care enough about her 
to make her happy—no doubt she could 
find somebody who would. To use thé 
stupid, deadly phrase, there was no harm 
in Rose-Marie. Although she didn’t 
know it, she would never love anyone 
as well as she loved her irresponsible 
Francis. 

But her youth and beauty cried out for 


_ face flushed with soft color. 


recognition. Youth was such a short 
golden space: such a little, little while. 


“Grant us, O God, a little space 
To taste our honey on the tongue, 
And meet our beauty face to face 
While we are young.” 


CHAPTER VII 


Francis put his wife into her taxi with 
a feeling that trenched on relief. She 
looked again the Rose-Marie he had mar- 
ried. All the lines of discontent and fret- 
fulness were smoothed out of her face; 
she was bubbling over with excitement 
and pleasure; her eyes were shining; her 
She always 
took the trouble to put on her clothes, 
but this evening she had taken infinite 
pains. Francis watched her coming down 
the broad shallow stairs, her sheath-tight 
dress of glimmering, golden gauze cling- 
ing closely to her lovely figure. She 
stopped short three or four steps from 
the bottom of the flight. “Tell me, darl- 
ing, is all well?” she inquired anxiously. 
“I would not be a dowd—and I cannot 
see my back. You look——” 

Francis looked. Looked on an exquisite 
nuque and a snowy skin—looked on a 
mass of waving, dusky hair. He kissed 
the nuque and tried to bury his face in 
the hair. 

He was a great deal more human than 
Rose-Marie believed. She gave a little 
shriek. “Oh! Francis, do take care.” 

“T will—in a moment. I—I wish I 
were coming, too. Camperdown ought to 
be very much obliged to me—for letting 
you dine with him.” 

“And whose fault is it that you are 
not coming, too?” Rose-Marie smiled over 
her shoulder. “Dearest, don’t rumple 
me. Oh! Francis, I know I was tan- 
trummy—but do give up all these mad 
ideas about writing, and make money— 
lots of money. I will teach you how to 
enjoy life. You can’t refuse your Rose- 
Marie, even if she is sometimes a little 
cat. But you, too, would scratch and 
spit if you felt like me.” 

“I know—I know, sweetheart.” St. 
Anthony couldn’t have refused Rose- 
Marie to-night. “I quite understand. Go 
out and have a good time. I wish I 
were coming, too. . . .” For the mo- 
ment, he really did. 

Rose-Marie had been gone about two 
hours. Francis had eaten something cold 
and gone to his study determined on an 
evening’s hard work. His beautiful, 
darling, exquisite Rose-Marie should 
enjoy the fair things of life; the things 
that he had practically promised her. His 
desire was so poignant that he could not 
grasp the possibility of failure. Malden 
was mistaken. He was equal to the 
achievement he desired. He felt su- 
premely confident this evening. 


But Rose-Marie came first. He would 





finish the novel he was engaged on, and 
that ought to have been finished months 
ago, before he turned to his own work. 
He would make money—much money, 
and give Rose-Marie all the things she 
wanted. What a baby she was, for her 
airs and graces. A shadow darkened 
his sunny mood. It was a monstrous pity 
that she had conceived such an affection 
for that horrible vampire—Lily Mere- 
wether. He always thought of her as a 
vampire, sucking the blood, the life out 
of that horrible travesty of a man—“poor 
Merewether.” A pot-boiler or so—and 
he would be free to stand or fall by his 
attainment. And he would not fall. 

He had a good deal of difficulty in find- 
ing the MS. that was to relieve the 
present stress of his domestic affairs 
There were notes, sketches, references— 
but they all referred to the book he 
loved. At last he found it, read it, and 
with difficulty repressed a desire to throw 
it into the fire—the fire that had been 
lit in order that he be delivered from 
temptations. 

Why did people like this kind of thing, 
like it to the practical tune of £ s. d., 
while they accorded what he knew to be 
finer work a mere succés d’estime? Men 
whose opinion he valued were one with 
him in their estimation of what he turned 
out—but they only shrugged their shoul- 
ders when he broke into bitterness. It 
was the way of the world. Some were 
accorded the gift of standing on two 
stools without falling between the two, 
as latterly an observant reviewer had 
remarked regarding a brilliant modern 
author: “The dreadful dear person can 
ask, ‘Is that nice?’ and the superior per- 
son can ask, ‘That any good?’ and you 
can answer both questions in the affirma- 
tive—but the good fairy who bestows this 
gift attends few christenings.” She had 
certainly not attended Francis Cholmon- 
deley’s festival. 

To make things more difficult, the ir- 
ritability and worry which he had lately 
endured had tended to emphasize the line 
of demarcation. 

On one side was a novel written with 
a view to pleasing the people who write 
to the papers and sign themselves, 
“Mother of Seven,” etc.: a novel in which 
nothing was left to the reader’s imagina- 
tion, and in which every character was 
inscribed sheep or goat. On the other 
was a novel of character in which men 
and women suffered, sinned, rejoiced, de- 
spaired, loved, and lived, and you had to 
find out for yourself who were the goats 
and who were the sheep. 

Conflicting claims tore him. But he 
locked up the papers that he had intend- 
ed to burn and set to work. Had he not 
promised Rose-Marie? And after all, life 
was all compromise. Anyway, he could 
not burn the words he loved. 

He wrote very slowly. He seemed to 
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have lost the facility that had stood him 
in such good stead. But he struggled on. 
He seemed to have been writing for a 
lifetime when a clock chimed, and he 
realized with terror how little way he 
was making. The book required another 
forty thousand words before he could 
offer it to Malden. Had he not told him 
with a cynical smile that when people 
paid four and sixpence for a book they 
expected it to be pretty thick. 

A wave of misgiving engulfed him. 
Perhaps he was mistaken. Perhaps bet- 
ter things were not in him. But it pass- 
ed. He knew better. Give him time 
and peace, and he would prove it to the 
world. But where was he to get time 
and peace? At the price of sacrificing 
Rose-Marie’s ambitions? Hardly. He 
adored his pretty Rose-Marie. But he 
was not under the delusion that she was 
of the type that suffers in silence. He 
loved her none the less for her spirit. 
Rose-Marie had stepped into his heart 
when, as a little child, she had put out 
protective hands: “See, Francis, the lit- 
tle medallion of Our Lady. Wear it round 
your neck and no harm shall come to 
you from the sea.” He still wore it. 
Strange, that horror of the sea. He had 
schooled himself to feign, to dissemble, 
but it still filled him with horror. Poor 
Rose-Marie! She ought to have married 
better. The Rose-Maries of this world 
were meant for the Herbert Camper- 
downs. 

He wrote steadily for another hour. 
Read what he had written, and tore it 
up. He had cursed his facile popularity. 
Had he lost the fashion of its making? 
He tried again with more success. He 
felt deadly tired and infinitely weary, 
but he wrote on. 

Something after twelve Rose-Marie let 
herself in with her latch-key. He heard 
a laughing farewell in the hall, and a 
moment later Rose-Marie was in his 
study: “Poor darling,” she exclaimed, 
“how tired you look! I have had a most 
perfect evening. I do feel a selfish pig. 

. .” She glanced at the scattered 
MS. “You slaving away, and I enjoy- 
ing myself. But I did enjoy myself. 
Darling, make haste and get rich.” 

“I will, sweetheart, I will. Now, go 
to bed. Don’t wait for me.” 

Rose-Marie hesitated. There was some- 
thing curious about Francis this even- 
ing. Something that reminded her of 
the little child on the ramparts at Harde- 
lot. Afraid, yet determined to be un- 
afraid. What extraordinary eyes he had. 
So suggestive of the sea he so hated. 

“Do go up, darling,” he said impatient- 
ly. “I shan’t be a minute.” 

“How odd you look, Francis.” Rose- 
Marie didn’t like oddness. “You are 
surely not going to do any more work 
to-night.” 

“No; I am not going to do any more 
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work to-night. Tell me, sweetheart—do 
you ever regret?” 

“Marrying you? Francis, don’t ask 
such ridiculous questions. I know I was 
rather a puss-puss at lunch. But you 
don’t understand how I simply hunger 
and thirst for pleasure and the good 
things that money brings. And I do so 
want you to be Somebody. I’d so love 
to be Mrs. Somebody. Wouldn’t I give 
all the old Aunt Georginas in the world 
something to get on with?” 

“I thought you were so happy. You 
used to say you loved Chelsea,” he said 
wistfully. 

“And I still love it—as a means to an 
end,” retorted Rose-Marie, with much 
asperity. “It is quite the correct milieu 
for a rising young writer. And for a 
risen,” added Rose-Marie reflectively, “I’d 
like a house on the Embankment—just 
to show Lily Merewether that she is not, 
as they say, the only shell upon the 
plage.” 

“IT thought you were so fond of her?” 
Cholmondeley had much to learn. 

“Bah!” ejaculated Rose-Marie, with 
profound contempt. “Fond as women are 
fond. But Lily is very human, and so 
am I. Sometimes she gives me a little 
poke, and I say no word, but I think 
to myself, ‘Wait—my dear friend, until 
my Francis has arrived, and for that lit- 
tle poke I give you one, two, three little 
pokes.” 

“You are so impatient,” sighed Fran- 
cis. 

“Ah!” Rose-Marie flung out her hands 
with a passionate gesture. “You would 
have me wait. But will my youth wait? 
Waiting is for the old, who have nothing 
else to do. But you and I are young. 
Don’t you want to get on, Francis?” 
Tears of vexation stood in Rose-Marie’s 
eyes and trickled down her pretty nose. 
“Bah! what does it matter what sort of 
novel you write as long as you can sell 
it? For my part, give me good print, a 
wide margin, and lots of things happen- 
ing when I read a novel. Who remem- 
bers a novel after they have read it? 
When I had la grippe I read three every 
day for a fortnight, and remembered not 
one. Seven times three is twenty-one, 
and twice twenty-one is forty-two,” cal- 
culated Rose-Marie with pride. 

“Dear Heaven!” ejaculated Francis. 

“So you see, my dear man, it is un- 
necessary to take the matter so seriously. 
Besides, you know your Mr. Malden says 
it is given to few to write to please them- 
selves, and also to keep the pot boiling. 
You would not sacrifice your Rose- 
Marie.” 

“No—no,” Francis tried to smile. 
“Now, go to bed, do.” 

Next morning the housemaid marveled 
at the amount of burned papers in her 
master’s grate. Next morning Cholmon- 
deley put his dreams behind him, and 
began to make money. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


At first it was with infinite difficulty. 
He felt a traitor, ashaméd—and yet he 
could not play his Rose-Marie false. He 
grasped the point of view. It would be 
cruelty to deny her, and, after all, what 
had he to offer in exchange? 

It was so easy to believe oneself ca- 
pable of the best. Lack of appreciation 
on the part of the public did not neces- 
sarily spell ability. And he knew that 
he lacked the affirmative principle that 
coins wishes into facts. He was, as Rose- 
Marie prettily put it, “too wobbly.” He 
had never had the courage of his con- 
victions. As a little child he had been 
terrorized while in his heart he had 
known that &ppeal to the lovely vision 
he called “mdther” would not have been 
in vain. He had learned with the years 
how near he had been to insanity. He 
could not imagine Rose-Marie being vic- 
timized in such fashion. Dear heart! 
how gallantly she had tried, baby as she 
was, to teach him the meaning of cour- 
age. What a splendid boy Camperdown 
had’been. He had not known what fear 
meant. At least he would prove himself 
a man and play the game. Rose-Marie 
should have what she had a right to ex- 
pect. He couldn’t run away from life 
any longer; he no longer had the right 
to spend it crying for a hypothetical 
moon. 

But as a success of the order he de- 
sired was denied him, he resolved that 
he would reach the front rank of the 
success forced on him. Now and again 
he loathed his work; loathed the world 
that made it possible; but, as before, the 
spirit of the chase grew on him. He 
would show them that he was not the 
poor thing they imagined him to be. In 
his morbid moments he fancied he de- 
tected a suggestion of contempt in Cam- 
perdown’s gaze; a look of impatience in 
his wife’s blue eyes. 

Only give him a little time. 

He worked to the very limit of his 
powers. He studied the methods of the 
successful and grew strangely versatile. 
When “A Mother of Seven” and others 
of her tribe took to writing to the papers 
and their claims were recognized, Chol- 
mondeley gave emphatic recognition of 
la jeune fille. When la jeune fille had 
had her day, he recognized the necessity 
of strong meat for everybody. 

Malden was delighted—yet sometimes 
he sighed. But then, to achieve success, 
one must be prepared to sigh. Cam- 
perdown began to treat Cholmondeley 
with great and genuine respect. As for 
Rose-Marie, she had always thought that 
she was very clever—and now she knew 
it. Francis had only required poking up. 

Sometimes he flagged. Flagged hor- 
ribly, but he never gave in. He felt that 
if he once left off he would never be 
able to begin again. 
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The summer flashed past; the autumn; 
winter came and went, and spring was 
in the air—and still he worked on. A 
sickening conviction sometimes seized him 
that he wouldn’t be able to keep it up 
much longer. But he couldn’t take a 
holiday. He must have something to 
think about. Empty hours would mean 
dreams—and dreams more charred MSS. 
He felt that he could not endure an- 
other holocaust. 

“I think I have found the flat we 
want,” Rose-Marie broke into his study. 
“Oh! darling, how tired you look!” 

“I am all right,” answered Cholmon- 
deley, rather shortly. He hated being 
interrupted. “What is it, dear? Won't 
it wait till lunch?” 

“And when lunch comes you will send 
in a message that you only want some 
biscuits and a glass of sherry,” said Rose- 
Marie, pettishly. 

“Well, what is it? I told you, darling, 
to do exactly as you like. We can af- 
ford to pay a very decent rent now. I 
loathe flats myself. People in flats al- 
ways affect pinolas, gramophones, and 
Pomeranians. But do as you like. I 
can always get a quiet room somewhere 
to write in.” 

“This place is at the bottom of Flood 
Street. You can see the river and Bat- 
tersea Park. The view is perfect, and 
Chelsea is coming so to the front. Not 
only for artists and writers and all that 
sort of people,” went on Rose-Marie 
finely, “but quite the fashionable set.” 

“Well then, take it,” returned Chol- 
mondeley. He tried to checks his in- 
creasing irritability, but he found it more 
and more difficult. “Only, remember, 
that there is no escape from pianolas, 
gramophones, and the bark of a Pom- 
eranian.” 

“TI believe flats exist in which there are 
neither pianolas, gramophones, nor Pom- 
eranians,” said Rose-Marie icily. “And 
I should have thought you would like 
looking out at the—the—wheeling gray 
gulls—and—the barges being towed up 
the river in the rosy glare of the sun- 
set,” went on Rose-Marie, obviously 
quoting. “Chelsea sunsets are considered 
very special.” The last remark was 
quite her own. 

“Darling, do go away. It sounds de- 
lightful, if a trifle hackneyed. But I 
must get on.” 

“You never used to be so snappy,” said 
Rose-Marie unhappily. “When we were 
poor you were always good-tempered, and 
now we are getting rich you are like 
the bears with the sore heads.” 

“It is only because I am so driven.” 
Cholmondeley kissed his wife, repressing 
a strong desire to swear. 

“I have made a little plan,” prattled 
on Rose-Marie. “I know now what you 
want. It is a little change. Two months 
from now maman wants us to go and 





stay with her. You do not mind the sea 
as you did.” 

“I mind nothing,” answered Cholmon- 
deley dully. Would she never stop talk- 
ing? Her voice seemed to clang through 
his brain. “And Herbert Camperdown 
will run across, and we will all meet on 
the sands as we did when we were chil- 
dren. It will be delightful. There, your 
Rose-Marie leave you. But do not work 
too hard.” 

The door had hardly closed behind her 
before Cholmondeley got up and locked it. 

At two o’clock he sent a message to 
the effect that he didn’t want any lunch. 
He would have a biscuit and a glass of 
sherry. 

May had come. Cholmondeley and his 
wife were staying with Madame Des- 
champs in her appartement in L’Avenue 
Sainte Beuve. They had been at Bou- 
logne a week. Rose-Marie was very 
happy, looking up her old friends. The 
Casino was not open, but the weather 
was exquisite, and she filled the days 
with expeditions. Francis invariably re- 
fused to join in them. Until he had 
begun to rest he had had no idea how 
utterly worn out he was. 

Camperdown had arrived the day be- 
fore, and was staying at the Imperial. 
He had been dining with Madame Des- 
champs. From where Cholmondeley sat 
on the balcony outside his room he could 
hear Rose-Marie’s laughter and the 
deeper tones of Camperdown’s voice. 
Now and again Madame Deschamps’ 
voice intervened. Cholmondeley sup- 
posed he ought to go dewn. He had 
come upstairs on the plea of writing let- 
ters, but had felt too weary to begin. 
From where he sat he could see the sea. 
He no longer felt afraid of it. He won- 
dered how he could ever have heard a 
sinister note in its low crooning lullaby. 
Hadn’t some one called it the “Psalm of 
the sea?” Once upon a time he would 
have gone down on his knees to the maker 
of that phrase. Now—— 

It lay still, shimmering in the moon- 
light like a sheet of molten silver. Little 
waves beat themselves into a milky fringe 
upon the soft sands . and still the 
lullaby rose and fell. “Come to 
me and I will give you the sleep you have 
forgotten. Have no fear 
I will give you rest. . . .” 

The laughter broke out again down- 
stairs. Camperdown was saying good- 
night. A few minutes later Rose-Marie 
came into the room. “Why didn’t you 
come down again, Francis? It is so dull 
for you up here.” 

“I haven’t been dull, darling,” said 
Francis slowly. “Good-night, sweetheart. 
I’ll sleep in my dressing-room to-night. 
I sleep so badly. I keep you awake.” 

“All right, dear one,” said Rose-Marie, 
as she kissed him. “How sleepy I am! 
Good-night. Bonne nuit. You look so 
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ghostly sitting there in the moonlight. 


Good-night.” 

The night was very hot and still. Great 
stars were blazing in the skies; the moon 
hung like a benediction over the drows- 
ing water—still, motionless, except for 
the breaking little waves that beat and 
beat against the shore; and still the sea 
sang its siren song, “I will give you 
peace and freedom. I will give you rest. 
The rest that you have forgotten 
you shall know no more of the burden 
and heat of the day come to 
me .. . come come, and I 
will give you rest. “6 

Francis moved restlessly about the 
room. He was wearied beyond expres- 
sion. Too tired to work too tired 
to enjoy too tired to sleep. He 
tried to read. A volume of Henley’s 
poems lay at his side. He opened it, and 
his eyes fell on the well-known lines— 


“QO, Death and Time, they chime and 
chime 
Like bells at sunset falling!— 
They end the song, they right the wrong, 
They set the old echoes calling: 
For Death and Time bring on the 
prime 
Of God’s own chosen weather, 
And we lie in the peace of the Great 
Release 
As once in the grass together.” 


HE gods and all the Muses bend them down, 
To hail the advent of a bard on earth, 
And they were near with blessings at her birth. 


It was horribly hot, and the cool splash 
of the water rang like music through the 
air. ‘ 

The dawn was breaking when he ran 
down to the shore to the ardent lover 
who so desired him. How cool the water 
felt—exquisite as its promise. He could 
not understand how he could ever have 
feared the beautiful, glittering splendor. 
As he struck out, the witchery of the 
crooning lullaby still held him. But as 
he turned to swim back, the golden east 
paled, and an angry, menacing wind 
sprang up. His strength failed, and he 
grew most horribly afraid. He seemed 
engulfed ‘in turbulent waves—one larger, 
more monstrous than the rest, swept 
towards him. There was something 
familiar he had been all through 
this before was it death? 


ENVOI 


“He is getting on famously,” said Rose- 
Marie proudly. “In fact, he may be said 
to have got there. Arrived, as they 
put it.” 

“Where on earth is he?” asked Cam- 
perdown. “Asleep?” 

It was a gorgeous morning, all gold 
and blue with faint sweetness and fra- 
grance in the air left by the late rain. 
The gay fishing boats were dancing on 
the glittering water little waves 
broke into a fringe of milky white on 
the yellow sands. 


(The End) 


Inspiration 
(To Jessie B. Rittenhouse) 


By Estelle Duclo 


Who is so worthy of a poet’s crown; 


Her wisdom probes past guise of king and clown. 


It fathoms grief; scales pinnacles of mirth; 
Her soul encompasses all things of worth, 


And prospers beauty to its just renown. 


Her eyes were quickened for the farthest reach; 


Her ears attuned to silence and its urge; 
Her heart is like a shell from off the beach, 


Where throbs the sea of life in tonal surge:— 


Athwart the splendors of the day and night, 


Her spirit sheds its glowing, lyric light. 
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“I expect he is,” answered Rose-Marie 
lightly. “I never disturb him. He is 
such a wretched sleeper. What a crowd 
there is down there. Let’s go and see 
what it is.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said Camperdown quick- 
ly. For no reason he felt afraid. 

“Why not?” asked Rose-Marie. And 
then, without another word, she began to 
run in its direction, with Camperdown at 
her heels. 

The men made way for her. 

And then arose a terrible cry: “Fran- 
cis . . . Frances Francis 
; .” But there was no answer. The 
radiant sea flung its joyous little splash 
on the sands; the sunlight glinted on the 
sapphire water. 

The great Calvary on the cliff looked 
down on the hushed crowd—“Francis! 
. .” she cried again, and flung her- 
self on a dead man. Round his neck 
there still hung the little silver medallion 
that she had given him. She remem- 
bered the day that seemed as yesterday 
when she had played with him on the 
rose-flushed ramparts at Hardelot— 
“Francis! my darling, I never meant to 
be unkind. Francis, come back!” 

The blue water danced on the yellow 
sands. In the distance rose the 
sound of voices chanting the hymn to 
the Mother who guides the fishers safe 
to land—Ave Maris Stella. 
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EW men who have not kept a diary or a journal would 

be able to write such a thorough autobiography as Ly- 

man Abbott has given in Reminiscences (The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.). His good memory and hsi analytical mind 
have enabled him to prepare a book that is worth while 
throughout, eminently readable, and always interesting. 

Very likely few of those who knew Lyman Abbott best 
as a boy had any idea that he would be a hard worker in 
numerous fields of action for sixty years, and a commanding 
figure for a generation, for he was a feeble child. When he 
was two years old his mother wrote of his “cough which occa- 
sions care and anxiety,” this being all the greater because of 
a number of constitutional weaknesses, the result of an atiack 
of scarlet fever. Even at this age he knew something of his 
own limitations, for, to quote his mother once more, “he seems 
at all times to be fully conscious that he cannot do all he 
wants.” 

The conquest of difficulties, both of constitution and of 
temperament, did not make the delicate boy proud of his 
achievements. Always he was. glad to acknowledge his debt 
to others. 

He makes many references to his father, who was always 
his companion and friend. One of his earliest memories is of 
a night when he was suffering agonies from earache. His 
father, who slept with him, made a bargain with him; he 
would tell a story for fifteen minutes, then Lyman would lie 
still for fifteen minutes and let the story-teller sleep. So they 
got through the night together. 


When he was ready for college, the father set before the’ 


son two courses: he could go to college, or he could have the 
two thousand dollars the course would cost, to start him in 
business. The wise father would not decide for him, but when 
the decision was made to go to college he commended the choice 
warmly. 

Later, when the young man was about to begin the prac- 
tice of law, his father told him how to have plenty of money, 
always. When Lyman objected that this would be a difficult 
matter, the father said it was easy; all that was necessary 
was to spend less than one earned. Lyman never forgot the 
lesson. 

Another lesson of utmost value to him was this: “It is a 
law of morals, as of physics, that to move from one point to 
another it is necessary to pass through all the intermediate 
points.” He heeded this lesson, and so was saved from many 
of the disasters that come to men who jump at conclusions or 
try to do work for which they are not prepared. 

Likewise it was from his father he learned how “to think 
a problem through to a conclusion, to state with clearness that 
conclusion, and to defend it against critics.” 

Acknowledgment is made in like manner of his indebted- 
ness to his brothers, to friends and teachers, and, most of all, 
to his wife who was his stimulus, his safety valve, his assist- 
ant and inspiration under all circumstances. It would not 
have been possible for him to retain two of his pastorates 
without her efficient work as unofficial co-pastor. 

Two books, more than all others, shaped his thinking and 
determined his activities. One of these was Edwards on The 
Freedom of the Will. This book he read when he was seven- 
teen. In consequence, he declares, “substantially the conclu- 
sion was then reached on which my whole religious teaching 
has since been founded.” The second book was Foster’s De- 
cision of Character, read at about the same time. Of the effect 
of this volume the writer says: “Physically feeble, naturally 
timid, unwilling to take responsibility, this essay of less than 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. 


FARIS, D.D. 


sixty pages inspired me to attempt a practical application in 
my own life of the principles which I had intellectually ac- 
quired from my study of Jonathan Edwards.” 

As a boy Lyman Abbott dreamed of being a minister; but 
he turned aside to the law. For a number of years he prac- 
tised in the firm of which his brothers were members, but his 
spiritual experiences as well as the thought on the great sub- 
jects of the day—the slavery question, for instance—led him 
to think seriously of going into the ministry. One of the 
things that influenced his decision, at least indirectly, was the 
fact that a prayer offered for a somewhat wayward brother 
was answered almost at once by the man’s striking conver- 
sion. 

The paragraph that tells of the decision is illuminating: 
“Six months passed in questioning, balancing, reflecting, 
counseling. Every choice involves a self-sacrifice. I must 
choose what I would sacrifice. Would I sacrifice my assured 
income, my association with my brothers, my legal and politi- 
cal ambitions, my Brooklyn friends, my new home, and enter 
with my wife and child on a new experiment in life with the 
certainty of small material reward and no certainty of spir- 
itual success? Or would I sacrifice my ethical and spiritual 
ambitions? Finally, with much hesitation and some misgiv- 
ings, I decided to leave the law and certainty for the ministry 
and uncertainty.” 

Each of Doctor Abbott’s four pastorates has one out- 
standing lesson for ministers—and for laymen, too. At Terre 
Haute, Indiana, where he lived during the War, he was abso- 
lutely fearless. On one occasion he chose to run the risk of 
alienating a leading member of his church rather than be false 
to his convictions. From a struggling down-town church in 
New York—where he went after a season spent in helping to 
solve the problem of reconstruction—he stepped aside unself- 
ishly when he might have stayed and wrecked the congrega- 
tion sooner than it was wrecked by its own acts; in Corn- 
wall, New York, where he preached for seventeen years on 
a salary of six hundred dollars a year, more or less, he was 
a living protest against the humiliating system of candidating 
in vogue in many Congregational and Presbyterian churches. 
He knew he might have had an influential church if he had 
been willing to seek it instead of letting the church seek him. 
The Cornwall church was the only church that sought him, 
so he preached there contentedly, while at the same time he 
carried on his literary work for “Harper’s Magazine,’ for 
“The Illustrated Christian Weekly,” for “The Independent,” 
and for the “Christian Union,” which, later, became “The Out- 
look.” His first books were written while in this retired 
village. 

In 1887, much to his surprise, he was asked to succeed 
Henry Ward Beecher at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. His 
modesty was indicated by words spoken in connection with his 
acceptance of the call “I am not at all surprised that some 
of the members of this church thought it not wise to extend 
such a call. I am, on the contrary, quite surprised that any 
one differed from them.” . 

For eleven years he was a power in Plymouth pulpit. 
During that time he was not absent from a single Sunday 
service on account of sickness; but at the end of that period 
he was urged by his physician to resign on account of his 
physical condition. 

During the seventeen years since that time Doctor Ab- 
bott has made himself felt by his contribution to industrial 
problems, to political thinking and to religious thinking. He 


“PATIENCE WARREN ~ 


has devoted the power of vigorous mind to consideration of 
industrial reform; the evils of democracy, which he declares 
are to be remedied by more democracy; and what he calls the 
fundamental questions of religion: “whether there is any life 
that is intangib!e, inaudible, invisible, which is operative upon 
us, of which we can have knowledge and concerning which 
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we can form judgment, or whether all our knowledge is de- 
pendent on the conclusions which we can draw from the world 
that is tangible, audible, visible.” And his contribution to the 
solution of these problems has received grateful recognition. 
And still Lyman Abbott, who, when a child, was a physi- 
cal weakling, is hale and vigorous at eighty years of age. 





WwW arren 


By Ellen Olney Kirk 


i RS. LEFFINGWELL had played in her time every 

M variety of character from Lady Macbeth to the 
“A Husband 
Sairey Gamp to Lady Audley, and when necessary had hastily 
studied and rehearsed incredibly difficult réles which she acted 


injured wife in in Clover,” from 


with invariable success. She had even been known to act as 
stop-gap when only a few words were necessary in the mouth 
of some minor character, and she prided herself on never hav- 
ing refused a part. 

For “Mrs. Leffingwell” insert the name of Mrs. Gilbert, 
long associated with Daly’s Theater in New York, and it will at 
once be understood that it has been a labor of love to the author 
of Clouded Amber to reproduce the personality of this grand 
old woman of the stage; whose carefully studied and per- 
fected art seemed to defy time and who maintained to the last 
the great traditions of her profession. In spite of the beauty 
and success of the younger heroines, Mrs. Leffingwell is the 
triumph of the book. She is a wise, witty and delightful per- 
sonage, accepting life with courage and resignation, every 
word she utters showing a strong foundation of high character, 
good sense and true taste. She had been part of that old stage 
world which worked hard and so felt and acted and moved audi- 
ences, owing little to limelights and other modern devices. She 
believed in the stage and kept her faith in its high mission. 

But Mrs. Leffingwell is only a part of a very attractive 
and well-told story in which the scene changes from Canada 
to New York and back again to Canada, and concerns the 
fortunes of Zoé Kirouac, who is exposed to all the fascinations 
and temptations, rivalries and dangers which beset young and 
beautiful actresses. That the child who first acted the part 
of Juliet in a garden in St. Anne de Beaupré finally reaches 
the heights of her profession and kindles great audiences in her 
rendition of the same réle is largely due to the example and 
never-failing wisdom of Mrs. Leffingwell. 


The author, who writes with the ease of one who feels a 
teat of the heart with every stroke of the pen, has evidently 
listened with warm sympathy to Mrs. Gilbert’s reminiscences 
of her long and admirable career. Yet Patience Warren her- 
self (for it may be confessed that it is Mrs. Jeannette Garr 
Washburn Kelsey who writes under that pseudonym) has in- 
dividually lived very far from the world behind the footlights 
which she has here depicted so well. But Mrs. Kelsey has a 
genius for friendship, and, like Napoleon, loves people who have 
“done something.” She individually comes from the best New 
England ancestry, being descended from John Washburn, who 
was the secretary of the Plymouth Colony in England, then set- 
tled in Duxbury, Massachusetts. Another ancestor fought 
through the Revolutionary War and was a delegate to the con- 
vention which ratified the Constitution of the United States. 
She might well be proud of the generations of distinguished men 
who have carried on the family history, for Governor Wash- 
burn, of Maine, and Elihu Washburn, Secretary of State to 
General Grant, and Minister to France in France’s crucial ex- 
perience of 1870-71, were her uncles. Her father, Cadwallader 
Colder Washburn, played first a brilliant part in our Civil War 
and later in the upbuilding of the West and was rewarded by 
the highest offices in the gift of the State of Wisconsin. 

Little or nothing that adds charm and worth to life has 
been denied to Mrs. Kelsey. Her own beautiful home, sur- 
rounded by lawns and gardens and splendid trees, is at Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia. But her tastes have made her and 
her family largely cosmopolitan, and she has lived much abroad 
and is familiar with the life of Switzerland, the Riviera and 
London. She loves the old world and has kept up many 
friendships with people of charm and distinction. Mme. Belloc 
(the friend in her youth of George Eliot) is one of them, and 
this acquaintance, which includes the brilliant children of Mme. 
Belloc, Hilaire, Belloc and Marie Belloc Lowndes, would make a 
charming chapter. 





Whos Who | Among W riters 


Marjorie Benton Cooke 
Mary Roberts Rinehart Caroline Lockhart An author of rare promise, whose latest stery is 


Who has turned from fiction to write of war Author of The Man From the Bitter Roots The Dual Alliance 


Amelia E. Barr 
One of our oldest living authors whose heart Dorothy Canfield Fisher Sara Teasdale 


is still young Author of The Bent Twig A writer of charming verses. a “* successful" poet 





Some Popular Makers 


Harvey O'Higgins Susan Glaspell Howard Vincent O'Brien 


Who is as much playwright as novelist A young writer of unusual power. author of Fidelity Author of Thirty 


Richard Wightman 
Whose exquisite letters and essays make him significant Kay Cleaver Strahan Ethel Hueston 
as a literary figure Author ot Peggy-Mary The creator of the charming Prudence of the Parsonage 





“and we'll cop it, lad!” 
“If!” Danny shrugged. “It’s 
a big bet, Dominie; just a big bet that I 
look enough like this fellow to fool this 
gink for half an hour—just a gamble— 
see?—a hundred-to-one shot to get a 
thousand dollars.” 

“It’s worth it, lad.” 

“Worth it!—well, I guess!” The boy 
tossed his good-looking head. “It’s 
worth it, and we’re going after it! Only” 
—thoughtfully—“suppose—just suppose, 
Dominie, he fails to recognize me?” 

“He won’t, Danny’—eagerly; “I’ve a 
hune 3 

His fingers snapped. “Let’s talk 
what we know!” sharply; “we’ve got to 
prepare for every contingency—we must 
plan. I say, suppose it fails to get 
across—just suppose. What then?” 

Brought face to face with the alter- 
native, I thought hard for a minute. 

“How is he coming?” 

“His car!” said Danny. 

“Ah!” I eyed him fixedly and smiled. 


“O F COURSE, you did,” I soothed; 


I knew that Danny could drive. 
“I get you,” said Danny, composedly; 


“but he may have a chauffeur.” Then, 
as I still looked at him, he nodded. “I 
get you some more. You mean that the 
kitchen is comfortable, and a glass of 
wine——” 

He broke off, looking askance at the 
telephone. 

“And, say, there’s something else.” He 
stooped under the table a moment; then 
he emerged, grinning. “I guess that’s 
safe now.” 

And he was looking pleasantly upward 
at the portrait above the mantel when 
we heard a car approaching through the 
drive. A headlight flashed against the 
windows. 

In an instant Danny was on his feet. 
He looked excited, splendidly  self- 
assured. He straightened, smilingly. 

“Do I look fit, Dominie?” 

Did he!—the handsome young dare- 
devil! 

“I only wish Jean could see you,” I 
said, slyly. 

Danny looked startled. 

“I say!” he half gasped, “you don’t 
think there could be any chance of that 
girl being with him, do you?” Then with 
relief, “No, no; I’m _ forgetting — of 
course not!” 

A knock, and Uncle Alex opened the 
door. 

“Heah’s de Judge slowin’ up,” he an- 
nounced. 

Danny whispered hurriedly: “Dom- 
inie, that hall lamp on the table—turn 
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Pals First 


By Francis P. Elliott 


It wouldn’t hurt”—meaningly 
We moved into 


it down! 
—“if you put it out.” 
the hall. 

A moment later Uncle Alex had 
swung open the front door, and Danny 
was standing at the threshold—in dark- 
ness save for the moonlight that 
splashed, milk-like, across the broad 
porch floor. I had done my part. 

“Ah, Judge,” I heard his voice lift 
strongly, “this is good—so good of you! 
By George, the draught has blown out 
that lamp! How are you—how are you, 
Judge?” 

I heard a pleased laugh—a panting 
sort of laugh, as of an old man, excited 
and eager, and saw, silhouetted between 
me and the moonlight, a tall, fine-looking 
old gentleman clinging warmly to 
Danny’s hand. 

“Dick! Dick! Is it really you—you 
at. last!” The voice shook a little. 
“You, just when we were giving you— 
some of us—giving you up for dead!” 

Danny laughed lightly. “Perhaps I 
am dead,” he said in an odd tone, “and 
this—this is only a phantom.” 

The Judge’s hearty laugh rang 
through the old hall as he crossed the 
threshold. 

“No phantom ever had grip like that 
—where on earth did you get it? The 
Dick I knew used to shake hands like a 
girl!” 

They moved into the library—into the 
full light that blazed from the fire and 
the low-turned lamp upon the table. I 
had withdrawn to the end of the room, 
waiting the issue of events. From 
without, Uncle Alex closed the door, 
leaving us three alone. 

I saw the two men look at each other. 
I saw the visitor start and then step 
back, staring at Danny with widening 
eyes. 

“Why—why——” he stammered. 

“Perhaps,” said Danny, coolly, “I am 
not the Dick you knew!” He stood with 
hands behind him, eying the other chal- 
lengingly. In the speech I read a reck- 
less daring—the last bluff of the poker- 
player with a hand of straw. 

But then that was the way Danny 
played poker! 

Of a sudden the Judge looked from 
Danny to the lamp. With a mutter he 
reached forward and deliberately turned 
it up. Then, without a word, he moved 
upon Danny, his tall figure towering, his 
eyes boring with searching scrutiny as 
he gripped him by the arms. I moved 
nearer, answering my pal’s almost im- 
perceptible signal. 

On the instant the Judge’s arms 


dropped away from Danny and he 
stepped back with a short laugh. 

“You are no more the Dick I knew 
than I am, myself,” he exclaimed. “He 
was pale—you are brown; he was weak 
—you are strong; he was sick—you are 
well! No, thank God!’—and his voice 
lifted—“you are not the Dick I knew!” 


x 
The Judge Springs a Surprise. 

“Well, Judge, it’s a long story,” 
Danny said again. 

The visitor collapsed in his chair with 
a grunt of exasperation. He had 
emptied himself of questionings and re- 
proaches—but all in vain. 

“Upon my word, Dick,” he said, dis- 
gustedly, “one might think you were one 
of those returned explorers, afraid to 
talk lest you violate a contract with 
some magazine. Here I’ve asked you 
twenty simple questions and to not one 
have you given a satisfactory answer.” 

The figure leaning upon the mantel 
shifted uneasily. 

“Well, I’ll tell you, sir; you see, it’s a 
long——”’ 

“That'll do,” said the Judge, with elab- 
orate politeness; “you needn’t trouble to 
say it again. I’ve learned that much of 
it. I think I understand, Doctor’—he 
faced me with a covert wink—“the vir- 
gin bloom of our story must be saved for 
other ears, eh?” He eyed Danny, 
chucklingly. “All right, young man— 
that’s all right!” He added, grimly, “I'll 
wait—I'll get it out of her!” 

From under his brows he leveled a 
keen, teasing glance at Danny, and my 
young pal looked at me comically. 

“But what’s made this thing rather 
bad, Doctor”—the Judge cleared his 
throat, sobering abruptly —“is that 
Dick’s odd silence has left us all ex- 
posed to the speculations and sensa- 
tional reports of Harry Chilton—Dick’s 
cousin, you know.” His glance cut 
Danny reproachfully. 

I murmured my recognition of the 
name, and added, with a view to draw- 
ing him out: 

“Aunt Caroline was telling us that 
Doctor Chilton had a theory that Dick 
was dead.” 

The Judge snorted. 

“Theory! It’s no theory with Chil- 
ton—it’s a fact!” He fixed his glasses, 
peering at Danny, quizzically, “Dick, my 
boy, Chilton’s got you dead ani buried 
at the bottom of the Indian Ocean!” 

I uttered a shocked cry. “The Indian 
Ocean!—why, Dick!” 
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The Judge’s white eyebrows lifted 
delicately. ‘“That’s where his cousin de- 
clares he is,” he said, evenly. 

Danny smiled feebly. 

“Shipwreck?” 

“No, sir!” The old gentleman spoke 
with complacently grim emphasis. “You 
died of fever five days out from Aden 
to Sydney. I beg your pardon, Doctor 
Blair’—laying his hand upon my knee 
—“I forgot—I fear I’m making myself 
disagreeable referring to the matter in 
this light way. But it all seems so ab- 
surd now—and yet, withal, so needlessly 
cruel.” He frowned. “Dick, how the— 
h’m—how on earth do you suppose he 
ever get such an idea? Look here’— 
leaning forward—‘“just tell me _ this 
much: did you voyage at all from Aden 
to Sydney?” 

Danny hesitated an instant, then spoke 
up, glibly: 

“Oh yes, sir!” 

“Well, upon my word!” The Judge 
looked confounded. “What steamer?— 
don’t tell me it was the City of Mel- 
bourne?” Then, as Danny nodded, grin- 
ning, “It was? Well, if that——” 

He fell back helplessly. 

“But I want to tell you, Judge”—in 
Danny’s eyes a flash of whimsy glinted 
like an anvil spark—“I positively refuse 
to consider myself dead—I don’t feel the 
least bit dead.” 

“Um!” The older man’s thin lips 
compressed themselves. “Well,” he an- 
swered, gravely, “you didn’t look far 
from it, though, when you left here.” 
Then his countenance warmed with ad- 
miration and affection. “Dick, old man” 
—and he looked him over wonderingly— 
“do you know somehow I—I don’t know 
—I just can’t get myself to believe this 
is you. Someway, I——” 

“Judge,” I cut in hastily, “did Doctor 
Chilton mention about what time of the 
year this was—what date?” I wished 
to anticipate his putting this question 
up to Danny. 

“Date? Now, let me see”’—he frowned 
up at the ceiling, straining to recall— 
“why, yes”’—and his face cleared—“it 
was the night of March twenty-third— 
Easter Sunday, we found, when we 
looked it up—and the body was buried 
at dawn. Oh, Chilton’s got it all down 
fine!” His jaws closed grimly. 

My pal and I exchanged a quick 
glance. On the day in question we had 
mingled with the crush of the Easter 
parade on Fifth Avenue, and Danny had 
cleaned up nearly two hundred dollars. 

“By the way, Dick,” said the Judge, 
suddenly, “do you recollect when you 
wrote him last?” 

Danny seemed to search his memory. 

“No, I don’t, sir,” he confessed, with 
an air of reluctance and apology. 

Behind the Judge’s back he made me 
a grimace of impatience, of uneasiness. 


PALS FIRST 


Now that the money was securely stowed 
away in the safe I knew that my pal 
was itching for our visitor to be gone. 
But this could not be until the Judge’s 
car returned. He had sent his chauffeur 
back for another package—a very valu- 
able package, as he had explained im- 
pressively, 

I was thinking of this package and 
wondering what it might contain that 
was so valuable, when I pricked my ears. 
The Judge was speaking to Danny of 
post-cards that Chilton had _ received 
from time to time—and some of which 
he had shown. 

“I think the very last one I read was 
from Cairo. It showed a group of na- 
tives in front of Shepheard’s Hotel. You 
wrote that you thought the dry air from 
the desert had helped your lungs; and 
you had brushed up acquaintance with 
one of the officers of the Gippy Camel 
Corps. and he had had you to ride with 
them.” 

Then, as Danny nodded, the Judge 
shifted uneasily, coughing slightly. 

“He showed us also a group of danc- 
ing girls—but he did not let me read 
this.” A warm color welled upward to 
the roots of the old gentleman’s white 
hair, and his eyes dropped at me apolo- 
getically. “He seemed to wish me to 
draw the inference that it—er—well, 
that it was not fit for us to read; that 
you were—er—getting——” He coughed, 
looking vexed. 

Danny smiled. 
east of Suez,’ eh?” 

The Judge shook a finger. “Do you 
know what I said to him, Dick? I 
looked him straight in the eye and I 
said: ‘I don’t know what’s in that card, 
Chilton; but I do know one thing—a 
Castleman is a gentleman and always 
a gentleman, sir, whether he stays in 
Nashville or goes to the antipodes. I 
challenge you, sir, to show that card’!” 

“Did he?” I asked, as Danny smiled. 

“No, sir!”—with leonine head-toss— 
“but he crept away like a whipped 
puppy, sir!” 

Here I remarked ingenuously that I 
supposed, as Doctor Chilton was Dick’s 
only near relative, the report of the 
death must have been a great shock to 
him. 

“Shock, sir! Why, it was——” He 
flushed, looking at Danny. “Perhaps, 
Doctor” — with changed voice — “you 
would better accept Dick’s views about 
that rather than mine.” He added, 
dryly, “Our opinions about his cousin are 
not quite in accord.” 

Then as we were silent he forced him- 
self to go on, though with obvious em- 
barrassment: 

“You understand, Doctor, I am speak- 
ing now in my capacity as Dick’s attor- 
ney and business adviser, rather than 
with any design of pressing the privi- 
leges of an old friend. You, as a clergy- 
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man” — smiling —“know something of 
dual relationships.” 

“Ah, indeed yes!” 
pensive sigh. 

There was another pause. He ap- 
peared hopeful that Danny might make 
some comment; but as he did not, the 
old fellow looked a little confused— 
might say, rebuked. 

He cleared his throat. 

“I owe you an apology, Doctor, for 
answering your question as I did—and 
you, too, Dick.” He spoke gently, with 
an indescribable grace of old-fashioned 
courtesy. “But I could not well have 
replied otherwise without—well, without 
saying too much—or too little.” 

Yet he looked at Danny so wistfully 
that my pal was constrained to murmur 
something in reply. 

“Eh?—how’s that, Dick?” The Judge 
leaned toward him, eagerly. On the in- 
stant I caught Danny’s eye and passed 
him a quick nod and shrug. What was 
it to us—the real Dick’s differences with 
this old man about Chilton! 

Danny faced him pleasantly. 

“I think, sir,” he said, with a smile, 
“that it is likely you are right, after 
all, in your estimate. I must acknowl- 
edge it looks that way.” 

His eye touched me, and I nodded 
approvingly. 

The old gentleman’s face lighted. 

“Do you say that? Now, Dick, I call 
that handsome of you— handsomely 
said!” He turned to me glowingly. “Ah, 
Doctor, what a thing the point of view 
is!—queer thing how the best of us 
never see things the same way. Let’s 
see, what is it old Horace says—um, I 
think it is in the Odes, isn’t it? 


And I affected a 


“Quot capitum vivunt, totidem studio- 
rum Millia.” 


He smiled at me a little supercili- 
ously. 

I saw Danny grinning quizzically at 
me over his head, but I answered coolly: 

“From the Satires, Judge, I think 
you'll find—not the Odes. But you re- 
member Terence had the same thought 
over a hundred years before, and said 
it much more -tersely, too.” ,. And I 
quoted from the second act efx*Phor- 
mio”: 


“Quot homines tot sententiae; suum cur- 
que mos” < 


The old lawyer bowed, in his -eyes“a-~ 
sparkle of pleasure. 

“Doctor Blair,” he said, with simple 
dignity, “I hope you will permit me to 
repeat my personal satisfaction over 


your visit here. I hope, sir”’—smiling— 
“you will stay with us a year and divide 
yourself impartially between Dick and 
me. Our nearby city, sir, is known as the 
Athens of the South, and we have many 
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scholarly men in our community who 
will vie for the honor of knowing you.” 

I murmured suitable reply, nursing in 
my heart grim bitterness. 

Would they, indeed! I wondered, 
scornfully. I could well imagine how 
much mere scholarship would suffice 
with these high-mettled Southerners 
could they once know me for what I 
was—a prison-bird—a man without citi- 
zenship in any land beneath the sun— 
a pariah upon whom his own country 
had branded the indictment of Cain—a 
human unit with heart and conscience 
dead. 

“And now that you feel that way”— 
the old fool’s voice startled me, but he 
was speaking to my pal—“I am going 
to take the liberty of repeating a warn- 
ing”—he lifted his hand. “Dick, don’t 
ever go away again without making your 
will!” 

“Why, hasn’t Dick made a will?” I 
spoke up involuntarily and without 
thinking. 

“Not to my knowledge, Doctor; and 
if he had I think I would know; unless, 
Dick, you made the holographic will we 
talked about. Did you?” 

I intervened hastily. 

“What is a holographic will?” I asked, 
for Danny’s eyes had sought me quizzi- 
cally. 


A holographic will, the Judge ex- 


plained, was one written wholy in the 
handwriting of the person making it and 
need not even be witnessed. 

“In Tennessee such a will is still per- 
fectly legal,” he went on, “and I recom- 
mended Dick to write out something of 
this kind—if he did no more—and leave 


it with me or among his papers. I even 
dictated him a form one night before 
he left and he wrote it down right at 
this table let me see—I think 
in that green-morocco note-book of yours, 
wasn’t it, Dick? You told me you were 
going to make a draft and leave it in 
the safe there.” He looked off, smilingly 
pulling at his mustache. “And I re- 
member you almost quarreled with me 
because I said that in that case, if I 
were you, I wouldn’t leave the combina- 
tion with Harry Chilton—ah, do you re- 
meber that, Dick?” 

My young pal nodded, looking a little 
sullen and tired. 

“I remember, sir,’ he _ said, 
down. 

The Judge laughed. “To be wholly 
frank, Doctor,” he said, “I didn’t urge 
him about the will as much as I would 
have done if the one beneficiary he had 
in his mind had been anybody but my 
own niece.” 

So that was the way the cat jumped! 
I looked at the safe, pondering. 

He followed my glance. 

“Look here, Dick,” he said, dropping 


looking 
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his voice, “I wouldn’t keep that money 
long in this house, if I were you.” 

My pal’s face smoothed a grin. 

“All right, Judge,” he said; “I prom- 
ise you I won’t.” 

“Because, you see, there are so many 
tramps about,” went on the other; “the 
turnpikes and railroad lines are full of 
them at this season moving southward. 
You know, Doctor Blair, the highway 
through here is a good deal like your 
‘Great North Road’ in England; we are 
right here in the great migratory track 
between North and South—the Great 
Lakes and the Gulf. Tramps are as 
regular in spring and fall as the robins 
and swallows.” 

“Indeed!” I cooed, politely. I won- 
dered what he would say if he knew 
he was entertaining two. 

“Yes, sir; the cities drive them on- 
ward and they are a plague to us here 
in the country—at least along an im- 
portant turnpike like that. Why, only 
this afternoon one of my hands, driving 
a corn-load, met two perfectly villainous- 
looking scamps—one old and one young, 
he said. They asked their way, and he 
purposely misdirected them, as they were 
coming this way.” 

“Very ingenious,” I commented, dryly. 

I tried to get Danny’s eye, but for va- 
riation he had started in punching the 
fire. 

“Well, you see, all my people have 
been cautioned about looking after this 
place,” continued the Judge; “it’s been 
rather unprotected with only the ne- 
groes here—and there’s really quite a 
good deal of silver and family heirlooms 
and one thing and another of more or 
less intrinsic value. And then Dick has 
rather invited molestation, in my opin- 
ion, by his conduct about his mother’s 
jewels.” 

The poker in my pal’s hand suddenly 
rested. 

“Just think” — the Judge’s_ voice 
dropped as he leaned toward me—“of 
a fellow so reckless as to keep jewels 
valued at thousands in an old coal-box 
like that”—he jerked his head in the di- 
rection of the safe—“just for a senti- 
mental notion that this is the home of 
the things and they would be lonesome 
in a safe-deposit vault. Jewels lone- 
some! What do you think of that?” 

I thought, of course, that it was pre- 
posterously silly, and said so. What I 
did not say, however, was that I was 
exceedingly glad because of the young 
man’s folly. 

“And so Dick’s mother’s jewels are in 
that safe?” 

“Oh, no!—not now!” He shook his 
head with pursed lips, and my elation 
dropped heavily. “No, I did persuade 
him to let me put them in the bank to 
stay during his absence. I suppose, 
Dick, I’ll.have to bring them back now; 
I believe I promised that I would the 


day you returned. That is hardly pos- 
sible; but, if you say the word, I’ll do 
so to-morrow. Shall I?” 

“If you please, Judge!” Danny dug 
into a tiny volcano of coal, then looked 
around brazenly. “I only wish, for Doc- 
tor Blair’s sake, that they were here to- 
night”—here he dug again; “the Doctor 
is rather interested in jewels and—er— 
coins.” 

The Judge nodded interestedly. 
collector, Doctor?” 

I murmured something which he never 
heard, for of a sudden he was on his 
feet, listening. 

“Is that something coming through the 
drive?” A moment, and he shook his 
head. “Can’t imagine what’s the matter 
with Sam,” he muttered; “I’m afraid he 
isn’t finding what I sent him for.” He 
looked toward the door. “If you'll ex- 
cuse me I'll take a look out front and 
see if there’s any sign of him.” 

With the door closed between us, | 
slipped to Danny’s side. I stood close 
to his ear, speaking rapidly. 

A lift of his hand and a scowl checked 
me. 

“Not on your life!—no, sir!” He all 
but snarled it at me. “I wouldn’t stay 
over here another day and face that fel- 
low Chilton for—Hell! you’re crazy!” 
He slammed the steel poker at the grate- 
bars with such force that it rang. 

“But the jewels, Danny!—the jewels!” 
I pleaded, hoarsely, agonizingly; “they’re 
our meat!’’—fiercely; “he says they’re 
worth thousands!” | 

“IT don’t care”—through his teeth—‘if 
they’re worth millions! Now, see here, 
Dominie, old man’”—his free hand caught 
my wrist, his eyes blazing through slits 
—“we don’t want to quarrel, you and | 
—we can’t”—gently—“but not another 
word about that—understand?—neither 
now nor after he goes!” He jerked his 
thumb at the porch. “Look here, now” 
—angrily—“that goes! Don’t nag me 
any more about staying over here!” 

His voice and eyes softened. 

“Please don’t, Dominie! Why, man,” 
and his laugh was short and hard, 
“there’s nothing above hell or under 
heaven that could tempt me to stay over 
here another twenty-four hours and risk 
meeting this Chilton. I’m afraid of him; 
he knows something!” 

He moved back from me sharply, 
warningly, and I slipped back to my 
seat. From afar had come the honk of 
an automobile-horn, differentiated by a 
succession of sharp, staccato blasts. It 
sounded again, louder now, accompany- 
ing the nearing vibration of a car. 

The Judge burst in, all afire with odd 
excitement. 

“He’s coming!” he exclaimed. “And 
that was the signal: she’s with him. 
Dick!” 

(Continued on page 9, Adv. Section) 
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who did the most splendid deeds of all. 


‘Pollyanna: The Glad Play” 


How Eleanor H. Porter's Popular Stories Found Their Way to the Stage 


EADERS of Eleanor H. Porter’s glad books, Pollyanna 
R and Pollyanna Grows Up, will’ naturally desire to see 

their ideals of the characters in the novels visualized 
when they go to the theatre to see the play made therefrom, 
called Pollyanna: The Glad Play. 


Patricia Collinge 


Each reader of the books has formed his or her opinion 
of just what each character should look like and how each 
should speak; and for this reason casting a play made from 
a novel is always more difficult than casting an original play. 
In the latter case, the author alone is to be satisfied in the 
matter of how the actor will look—and he is, often as not, 
persuaded that it is better to give up his ideals of material 
appearance for the sake of getting an actor of exceptional 
talent to originate the character. 

Millions of readers of Pollyanna must, however, be suited 
in the casting of the play: The author of the book had first 
vote as to the cast. Catherine Chisholm Cushing, who made the 
dramatization, was present, and together they reached an 
agreement as to the twelve actors of the eleven characters. 
One part, Jimmy Bean, is played by two actors—by Bobby 
Tobin when the play shows Jimmy at twelve, and by Lorin 
Raker when Jimmy has reached the proud maturity of 
seventeen. 

When an original play is cast, the producer and author 
talk it over until at least the latter is satisfied that the play 
will be well performed. Save in the case of an important star, 
with a voice in the management, it is infrequent that the 


actors engaged know anything at all of the play as a whole 
until it has been read to them by the author or stage-director. 

But in casting Pollyanna it was necessary that every 
player even considered for the company should read the novel. 
It so happened that, with a single exception, every member of 
the cast eventually selected had read the stories before he or 
she so much as knew that they were to be dramatized. This 
alone would prove how widespread has been the circulation of 
Mrs. Porter’s novels. 

One result of all the players knowing a novel is that, 
once rehearsals are under way, the work goes on more quickly 
than in the case of an original drama. The actors possess 
what may be termed “prospect,”—knowing the story as the 
novelist wrote it, and knowing that they have been selected 
because of a combination of physical and artistic fitness, they 
see ahead, and are not dependent entirely upon the stage- 
director for information. An actor often is heard to say: 
“We’re in the third act, rehearsing day and night, and I don’t 
know what I shall have to do in the last act.” 

The Pollyanna actors knew reasonably well what they 
would have to do act by act and scene by scene, as soon as the 
play was read to them by Mrs. Cushing. That reading took 
them over the ground they already knew, showed them the 
salient incidents of the novel which had been retained by the 
dramatist, and gave them to know what aspects of the respec- 
tive characters were to be highlighted and emphasized. 

“The entire cast,” said Mrs. Cushing, “was letter-perfect 
two days after getting the parts. That is where staging 
Pollyanna has dif- 
fered from every 
other experience I 
have had since 
taking up  play- 
writing. Never be- 
fore have I known 
letter - perfect ac- 
tors in less than 
ten days.” 

There is a pret- 
ty story told in 
connection with 
the dramatization 
of Mrs. Eleanor 
H. Porter’s books, 
which, according to 
publishers’ reports, 
have a circulation 
of over 500,000. 

“I don’t believe 
my beloved Polly- 
anna stories can 
ever be made intoa 
play,” the author 
modestly protested. 

“Oh yes, they 
can be,” confident- 
ly replied George 
C. Tyler, whose 
expertness— 
while the produc- 
ing force of the 
Liebler Company 
—was proved by 


the sensational Miss Collinge as Pollyanna 
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Eleanor H. Porter 


stage successes of The Christian, Salomy Jane, Mrs. Wiggs, 
The Eternal City, The White Sister, The Garden of Allah and 
kindred best-sellers. 

“Oh yes, they certainly will be,” agreed Klaw and Erlan- 
ger, Mr. Tyler’s producing associates, who have made fortunes 
from Ben Hur, the greatest book-play in the world, not to 
mention Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, The Poor Little Rich 
Girl and The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 

“Pollyanna has all the elements for a capital comedy,” 
said Catherine Chisholm Cushing, a dramatist of excellent wit, 
fancy and technical skill, who has turned out laughing hits for 
May Irwin, Henrietta Crosman and Billie Burke, comediennes 
of widely different personalities and methods. It was she who 
was commissioned to dramatize Pollyanna. 

Curiously enough, Jean Webster was also skeptical and 
pessimistic about the play possibilities of Daddy Long Legs 
when Henry Miller bought a copy of her fanciful little book 
at a Philadelphia news-stand and insisted upon dramatizing it. 


It has turned out that shrewd producers and playwrights 
have sensed the possibilities of popular fiction much more 


accurately than the writers themselves. But Mrs. Porter and 
Miss Webster are quite reconciled to their own errors of judg- 


ment when they bank the fat royalty checks that the managers 
send them. 





Mrs. Porter's Rose-Roof Garden 


It is a bit of a coincidence that Pollyanna and Daddy 
Long Legs both scored their original stage hits in Chicago, 
where they had long and profitable runs. It is a coincidence 
also that the bachelor in each comedy is named Pemberton, 
but there the resemblance ceases, the scenes, characters, plots 
having no resemblance, although the two plays are second 
cousins in spirit, appealing charm and the power to make 
audiences cry a little and laugh a great deal. 

Pollyanna is the most popular young person that ever 
stepped out before the footlights from between book covers. 
She expands the cheery influence of stories that have inspired 
the organization of Glad Clubs all over America, and war- 
ridden Europe, too, for that matter. 

Only a few weeks ago Mrs. Porter received a letter signed, 
in all sorts of hands, by the eighty-nine members of a Polly- 
anna Club in Glasgow, Scotland. It told her their motto was 
“Be Glad, Be Good, Be True,” and that they had coupled Polly- 
anna, the fiction girl, with Florence Nightingale and Captain 
Scott, the Antarctic explorer, real personages, as their cour- 
ageous models forthe young. But it is not merely the young 
who are Pollyannaites. Mrs. Porter has scores of letters from 
judges, statesmen, heads of corporations, and men and women 
leaders in intellectual and sociological movements. She files 
them all in what she calls her “vanity book,” and it is becom- 
ing a big, bulky volume. 


I W onder 


By Henry Malcolm Baker 


HEN the last ray of a crimson sun 
Tells that a perfect day is done, 
Do you wonder 


If that day just past 
Was a day just cast 
Asunder? 


When the last day of an empty year 
Reveals to you that the end is near, 
Do you wonder 


What that year had brought 
If that year had wrought 
A blunder? 


When your other self gives rise 
To a dawn of brighter skies, 
Do you wonder 


If you, too, can join in song 
With to-morrow’s newborn throng; 
I wonder? 








FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


W ood and Stone* 


HAT peculiar state of passivity which Turgenieff has 
I described as “the half-unconscious, silent listening to 
the vast current of life that flows forever both 
around us and within us” is known to many another beside 
the great Russian. To John Cowper Powys, for one, it is 
apparently common enough; not otherwise would he catch “the 
maddening flavor of the cosmic cup,” nor realize “the extraor- 
dinary and terrible loneliness of every human soul,” nor see 
how “the great casual indifferent universe which surrounds us 
knows nothing of such things as sentiment or honor.” Not 
otherwise could he sense that “they were like earthquakes and 
avalanches, like whirlpools and water-spouts, these great 
world-passions! They could overwhelm all the good in one 
person, and all the evil in another, with the same sublime 
indifference, and in themselves remain non-moral, superhuman, 
elemental!” 

Not that all these seethings and eddyings of the “vast 
current of life,” and the many others with which Mr. Powys 
shows himself familiar, separate and become distinct in those 
moments to which Turgenieff makes reference. It is rather 
that such moments are made commonplaces of mental experi- 
ence by precisely the same capacity for impersonal contem- 
plation, for detached and dispassionate inquiry, which makes 
possible a sensing of the currents and the undercurrents. 

Because Mr. Powys himself—the man as revealed in the 
work—is so liberally endowed with vision, it engenders a sin- 
cere regret to be compelled to say that somehow or other his 
novel, Wood and Stone, fails to “measure up.” Whether it is 
because this is Mr. Powys’s maiden effort in the field of fiction 
—at least as far as the world knows—or whether it is because 
he is better fitted by nature to write essays than novels, is a 
point impossible to decide. The fact remains that though there 
are passages and scenes of unusual merit, the book as a whole 
lacks something—a very elusive something which obstinately 
refuses to be pinioned into phrase, a kind of leaven which 
would infuse a certain missing strength. Perhaps the artistic 
difficulty lies in that the book is too palpably “purposeful”; 
Mr. Powys’s training as essayist and lecturer may be respon- 
sible for that. In those two literary fields, purpose may stand 
forth naked and unashamed; in the realm of fiction it must 
be, or seem to be, subordinate. 

Wood and Stone might be called an inquiry into Nietzsch- 
ean philosophy, with a view to determining whether indeed, as 
the German thinker contends, the Will to Power ought to be 
the law of life, or whether greater ends are to be achieved 
under domination of the Will to Love. 

Now, if Mr. Powys had given us his Nietzscheans in 
process of boldly over-riding obstacles for the furtherance of 
their own good, we would be prepared to look upon them with 
interest. He does give us such an one, it is true, in the person 
of Luke Andersen. But for the most part we have the 


*Wood and Stone. By John Cowper Powys. ~G. Arnold 
Shaw. 





Nietzschean impulse expressed in a sort of spiritual Sadism; 
the characters who are moved by the Will to Power go de- 
liberately out of their way to torment their victims when there 
is absolutely nothing to be gained but the sport itself—when 
sometimes there is even a price to pay in time or effort or 
money. So, too, certain of the contrasted characters do not 
ring true in their sacrifices; they rouse little sympathy or 
interest. 

It is difficult to indicate the story, because really the book 
is a composite of several stories, alternately parallel and con- 
vergent. We have Mr. Romer and his daughter Gladys victim- 
izing in various ways Lacrima the Italian, and Mr. Quincunx, 
and Mr. Clavering the minister, and a number of others. We 
have Philip Wone in love with Ninsy Lintot, who in turn loves 
James Andersen, whose heart is fixed upon Lacrima, who in 
her turn loves Mr. Quincunx. (Like his great master, Thomas 


Hardy, Mr. Powys feels that the essence of the human order 
is irony, and there is many a touch of the kind of sardonic 
humor illustrated in the foregoing sentence in his book.) There 
is Vennie Seldom, and there is Mr. Taxater the theologian, and 


little Dolores, all playing a part in the lives of the others. 
Wood and Stone is a book that is by no means wholly un- 
requiting for the time spent in reading it, but it is one which 
leaves the reader with the hope that Mr. Powys’s next effort 
in fiction will profit by the practice gained in this one, and 
show his creative power commensurate with his intellectual and 


spiritual capacity. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Oblomov* 


HE present translation of Oblomov, by the Russian 
i writer Goncharov, is the first that has ever been made 
into the English language. This is especialy surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that the book is accounted a classic in 
its native land, and the title character has passed into the 
Russian language as a synonym for human inaction. 
Oblomov is a man of Very delicate sensibilities and noble 
aspirations whose capacities are dwarfed and undeveloped by 
virtue of the complete inefficiency of his will. He cannot rouse 
himself from an almost uninterrupted apathy, and even such 
ordinary exertions as rising and dressing take ypon them- 
selves the color of formidable ordeals. The love of Olga, a 
young woman of unusual decision of character, almost redeems 
him; but the disease—“the disease of Oblomovka,” he calls it— 
has worked itself inextricably into his fiber, and mournfully 
he breaks with her, realizing he must give himself up for 
lost. She marries his very good friend Schtoltz, and several 
times they try together to rouse Oblomov from his chronic 
lethargy. But it is of no avail, and his very death seems more 
like a gradual drifting into total inertia than like death in the 
ordinary sense. 
Goncharov demonstrates himself a psychologist of no mean 
order. The study of Oblomov’s childhood possesses rare deli- 


~ *Oblomov. By Ivan Goncharov. 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 
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cacy and power. So also does the treatment of his efforts to 
rouse himself from the engulfing stupor which is his curse. 
Particularly noteworthy are certain chapters in which Olga, 
married and the mother of a child, discovers that, as Wells 
has put it, “the whole fabric of life was torn and pieced by a 
provocative sense of depths unplumbed that robbed it of all 
its satisfactions.” 

“What does it all mean?’ she would say to herself with a 
shudder. ‘Is there really anything more I require, or that I 
need wish for? Whither am I traveling? I have no farther 
to go—my journey is ended. Yet have I really completed my 
cycle of existence? Is this really all—all?’ Then she would 
glance timidly around her, and wonder, in doubt and tremb- 
ling, what such whispers of the soul might portend. With 
anxious eyes she would scan the earth, the heavens and the 
wilds, yet find therein no answer, but merely gloom, profund- 
ity and remoteness. All Nature seemed to be saying the same 
thing; in Nature she could perceive only a ceaseless, uniform 
current of life to which there was neither a beginning nor an 
ending.” 

Oblomov is worthy of a place on the reader’s list of Rus- 
sian novels. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Yellow Dove* 


RIVAL to the Scarlet Pimpernel appears in the hero of 

I this newest English secret service ncvel. Lazy, good- 

for-nothing, apparently carefree, Cyril Hammersley 

plays the hero to the tune of German vengeance for a spy and 

wins out only by the exercise of a nerve and ingenuity wholly 
marvelous. 

“The Yellow Dove” is an airship. But how it played its 
part in international warfare we cannot tell you. Mr. Gibbs 
created it; he will give you the story. And you will sit till 
daybreak—should you chance to start it late—finding out what 
became of Cyril and his lady-love and the big yellow airboat. 
It is a story that never pauses; neither will you till you have 
finished it. 


The House of Gladnesst 


ophy makes the heart smile, though now and again the 
lips tremble at the very sadness of its sweetness. 

A young girl finds herself deserted by her wealthy friends 
when she is left without a father and the fortune to which she 
was supposed to be heir. Through a misunderstanding, she 
comes to hate even the man she had loved, believing him to be 
selfish and unworthy. 

New promise comes to her life through a clergyman 
uncle and his big, cheerful family. And after a while the man 
who had failed her proves himself “true blue” and then indeed 
does she find her “house of gladness.” ; 

It is an admirably conceived little story and makes de- 
lightful pastime reading. 


The Bronze Eagle? 


OT since her Scarlet Pimpernel days has Baroness Orczy 
written so delightful a book as this. Napoleon is even 
fascinating as a hero—the half-pathetic, but still won- 

derfully majestic figure of the Emperor returned from Elba, 
making a final stand for his Empire, before the light of his 
fame is overshadowed by the boulders of St. Helena, gives the 


*The Yellow Dove. By George Gibbs. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.85, postpaid. 

+The House of Gladness. By Emma §S. Allen. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 

tThe Bronze Eagle. 
Doran Company. 


T= is, in its way, another Glad Book. Its happy philos- 





By Baroness Orezy. George HW. 


story a central figure that for picturesqueness alone could not 
be surpassed. 

It is once again a more or less mysterious Englishman 
who furnishes the romance in the book. This brave man plays 
a heroic part in trying to save from himself an ambitious 
young Royalist who is in love with the same girl. Later, on 
the field of Waterloo, the Englishman rescues at his own peri! 
this same impetuous youth, only to discover that it was him- 
self and not the other who was loved by the woman. 

There is a remarkable description of the great battle that 
sent the Corsican into final exile. Baroness Orczy makes us 
see the Star of Napoleon going down in a blaze of glory. 


Ten Degrees Backward* 


WINS—a girl and a boy—are adopted by an English 
I clergyman. His friend, a ’squire, falls in love with the 
girl. But between his own settled bachelor notions and 
the mischief-making of his eccentric older sister, the gay 
young butterfly feels her wings crushed and her courage de- 
parting. 
Result: A runaway party, followed by a stage career for 
the brother and sister, cut short, however, by the war. 
In Belgium the brother is killed, after which the sister is 
forced to make her escape. 
How she does this and what is the end of it all, is too 
good to tell—it is quite good enough to be worth reading. 
For character study this novel deserves unusual praise. 
The twins are new to fiction—fresh in point of view, entirely 
original in action, but withal very charming and human. 


Burkses’ Armyt 


ERE is a real little story girl—another poor little rich 
H girl who became a truly little poor girl and discovered 
some things about life that she would never have 
dreamed of had she remained with her multi-millionaire grand- 
father. 

Amy’s father was a sociologist. He and Amy went to 
live in rooms in a poor section. There they lived as the rest 
lived and worked as well. 

As usual a romance develops and then a second romance, 
somewhat more surprising than the first. Finally it all ends 
like a fairy-tale. 

Amy is lovable—the kind of small girl, and later big girl, 
that we all enjoy coming into contact with. 


Bird's Fountain 


HERE are women in the world who delight to play with 
é ig fire. Given a complacent husband, sufficiently wealthy 

and dutifully unobserving, and they will set forth at 
once on some passionate adventure bound to bring them to 
grief. 

The heroine of Bird’s Fountain took herself rather seri- 
ously. She imagined herself in love with Archie Hood until 
he proved before her very eyes to be a rake. Then she re- 
tired to “Bird’s Fountain” to think it all out. 

Of course the suitably unobservant husband let her have 
her head. When her head seemed like to be broken he took 
her back into his kindly arms and waited for it to mend. 

The tale is excellently well handled, with a finish and 
preciseness that will recommend it to the fastidious. 


*Ten Degrees Backward. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

+Burkses’ Amy. By Julie Lippmann. Henry Holt & Co. 

tBird’s Fountain. By Bettina von Hutten. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.35, postpaid. 
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Lawrence Clavering* 


R. MASON has taken the history of the Jacobean per- 
M iod and made it the setting for a strong romance. 
hero is first met with in a convent in France, where he 
appeared not to have a vocation. He then turns messenger for 
King James and returns to England, where he becomes the 
centre of a political entanglement that gives room for all man- 
ner of interesting situations. 
On the whole this is one of the best pieces of work from 
a literary viewpoint that Mr. Mason has done. 


Sadie Lovet 


HARMING, irresponsible Sadie, planning a divorce from 

® her husband-Prince on their wedding-day; finding a 

disappointment at her door that upsets her plans, and 

then playing hide-and-seek with Fate and the proprieties 

while a veritable comedy of errors throws the whole situation 

into confusion, from which Sadie emerges—triumphant, of 
course. , 

This book might be misconstrued should one attempt to 

tell its story. Read as written, however, it is one long series 

of surprising episodes, unusual denouements, deeply dramatic 


climaxes. And all of it is entertaining in an entirely innocent 
way. 


The Gold of the Godst 


RAIG KENNEDY again takes a hand in a mystery. This 

C time the interest centers in a stolen dagger purported to 

bear Aztec inscriptions that reveal the secret of the 
hiding place of the treasures of the Incas. 

As is the custom with a Kennedy mystery tale, there is a 
thrill every few pages and a series of breath-stopping 
climaxes. The conclusion, one may know, is entirely unlooked- 
for. 

This scientific detector of crime is always fascinating and 
his project this time is weirdly unusual. 


* Lawrence Clavering. By A. E. W. Mason. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 


+Sadie Love. By Avery Hopwood. John Lane Company. 


tThe Gold of the Gods. By Arthur B. Reeves. Hearst’s 
(International Library Company. 
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Wee MacGreegor Enlists* 


H, it’s great to be a soldier! So Macgreegor believed. 
O But when he bade his sweetheart farewell he wondered. 
This is the same old Wee Macgreegor—original as 
ever, diverting as ever, the one and only Wee Macgreegor in 
the world. 
The love-story is delightfully naive, and the situations are 
unexpected as well as unique. 


Life and Gabriella* 


ISS GLASGOW has essayed to portray a woman 
M whom no obstacle could deter on the pathway to 
success. 

At twenty-two Gabriella said that she would manage her 
life. How she managed it Miss Glasgow shows—also how she 
mismanaged it. 

However, this is a character of rare quality—a woman 
who could take Life’s hardest blows and smile—then go on mov- 
ing forward. Gabriella is all that is modern—no clinging-vine 
type, but a girl with a backbone. Her life is a series of quick 
changes, but each phase reveals some new and often unexpected 
trait. 

This is the most finished bit of work Miss Glasgow has 
written. It marks a distinct step forward in her literary 


progress. 
Blind Sightt 


NE expects this to be a detective story. But in realty it 
O is just a charming little romance, a trifle cynical, now 

and then very serious and once in a long while really 
humorous. 

The use of a blind girl as heroine serves to give the tale a 
touch of the slightly unusual, and the attempt is made to show 
in this slightless woman a fineness of perception popularly at- 
tributed to the blind. Often enough.the characterization is 
unconvincing, but the book makes pleasant reading, just the 
same. 

*Wee Macgreegor Enlists. By J. J. Bell. F. H. Revell 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

Life and Gabriella. 
Page & Co. 

{Blind Sight. By B. Y. Benedial. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35, 
postpaid. 
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French Memories of Eighteenth Century 


America* 


HAVE memories of a Yale sprinter named Sherrill, and 
I there was a Minister to the Argentine who bore that 

name. Unless I am mistaken, these Sherrills are one and 
the same man, and he it is who has now drawn upon some 
seventy sets of French memoirs and composed a readable 
volume entitled French Memories of Eighteenth Century 
America. Every one of these books was of the quarter century 
that elapsed between the battle of Lexington and the transfer 
of the seat of our new government to Washington in 1800. 
“Perhaps no period of any nation’s history has been so com- 
pletely described by the people of a foreign land,” hazards Mr. 
Sherrill. “Certainly no such narrative has ever been penned 
in so friendly a spirit.” Incidentally, it was between the battle 
of Lexington and the establishment of our federal government 
at Washington that the Thirteen Colonies became the United 
States of America—by the Grace of God and the assistance 
of Lafayette, Rochambeau, Beaumarchais, Vergennes and 
various other personages of French blood in France and 
in America. One of these personages was Louis XVI—once 
won over. Also American historians record the fact that the 
sum of $772,000,000, the estimated cost of French intervention 
in our Revolution, as an addition to the Bourbons’ debt and 
augmentation of the French people’s taxes, had something to 
do with the French Revolution that followed ours so promptly. 
Mr. Sherrill does not go into any discussion of all this. He 
has observed, however, that we who have become a great nation 
may properly recall “the friendly spirit that animated the 
France that so gloriously aided Washington and his men to 
gain our independence.” 

Social rather than political history is what you may look 
for in this pleasing collection of “French Memories.” Not all 
of our early visitors from France were so infatuated with our 
institutions as was Saint-John de Crévecceur, who, coming to 
Canada with the forces of the French king, and sharing in 
one of the campaigns of Montcalm himself, later settled down 
as a Colonial farmer, and was already the American husband 
of an American wife, also the father of an American family, 
by the time our Revolutionary War broke out and drove him 
from his family labors and Roussellian rhapsodies. But though 
not every French visitor found our society mature enough, or 
our natural resources and independent habits of mind and 
religious practice and economy tempting enough, or our young 
women chic enough, to enrapture him into marrying an Ameri- 
can Mehitable and settling down amongst us, it is a striking 
fact that our French allies, whether they came to America as 
soldiers and sailors, with Lafayette or Rochambeau or de 
Grasse, or, later on, as diplomats or casual visitors, were about 
as uniformly gracious in their comments upon our young civili- 
zation as our British visitors were surly and ill-mannered. 

It was not that the French were used to less comfort, less 
sophistication, than were Englishmen: on the contrary! It 
was, partly, the natural sympathy and admiration felt for his 
young protégé by the elder brother who has done him a great 
service—don’t you always tend to admire the friend whose life 
you have saved?—but even more it was the superior elasticity 
(social and mental) of the more intelligent Frenchman. Per- 
haps the French of the eighteenth century almost inevitably 
regarded us as barely civilized—judging by home standards. 
Sometimes they regarded England even as barely civilized— 
in spite of the spirit of Anglomania which, in France, pre- 
ceded and paved the way for pro-American and libertarian en- 








*French Memories of Eighteenth Century America. By 
Charles H. Sherrill. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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thusiasm, and made of France our Revolutionary ally. But 
Frenchmen were surprised to find how much progress we had 
actually made—we in our savage new-world Utopia where 
kings ruled not, where noblemen and peasants were equally 
non-existent, and where Church and State were dissociate 
and nobly free. Englishmen growled because there was no 
Regent Street in Philadelphia, no Rotten Row in New York, 
no St. James Park in Boston. If there had been porcelain 
tubs in the London of 1790, the 1790 Londoner would have 
raged at not finding porcelain tubs in the heart of the Alle- 
ghany forests. But Mr. Sherrill’s book is a grateful one for the 
American descendant to read to-day—a book at many removes 
from Captain Basil Hall’s or Mrs. Trollope’s. It has much of 
the charm that belongs to such earlier compilations, on like 
lines, as Mr. John Graham Brooks’s As Others See Us and Mr. 
Gaillard Hunt’s Life in America One Hundred Years Ago. 
Reading it, one visualizes not only the American society of 
the late eighteenth century but the well-born visitors who saw 
us so kindly and, generally speaking, so understandingly. 

We Americans have for a good many years done France 
and Frenchmen a great injustice. Ignorant, for the most part. 
of French industry, French science, French literature, the so- 
cial graces of the most truly social people, the family affection 
which is as characteristic of France as French patriotism itself, 
and the essential honesty and courage underlying the French- 
man’s surface lightheartedness, we have presumed to call the 
French a “decadent” people, a “frivolous” nation, and to 
sprinkle their characters with half a hundred ugly adjectives 
more. To-day we value the French at something like their 
real worth: perhaps we are even inclined to go toe the other 
extreme, and see in every Frenchman a Cincinnatus, a Lincoln 
or a Bayard; in every Frenchwoman a Charlotte Corday, a 
Cornelia or a Mrs. Julius Caesar. The French are a more in- 
telligent people than we, or, at any rate, a better restrained. 
Even after they had, by desperately needed assistance on land 
and sea, made possible our independent existence—even then, 
they saw our faults as well as our virtues. This is apparent 
in reading Mr. Sherrill’s delightful pages. But they were our 
admirers as well as our well-wishers and our allies. 


Rene Kelly. 


Another Book on the Theater*® 


R. NATHAN, who is one of the editors of “The Smart 
Set,” and likewise dramatic critic for that magazine, 
has written a book. It insists largely on the point of 
view that he has maintained in “The Smart Set” regarding 
the local drama during the past few years. It is redolent of 
Broadway. There is every indication throughout its pages 
that Mr. Nathan has read French and German dramas of an 
unusual character, and there are many statements to the effect 
that at one time in his career Mr. Nathan went to Europe 
himself and personally looked over the Comédie Francaise. 
Mr. Nathan’s facetiousness begins with the title of his 
book. It continues and grows from essay to essay until the 
impression left after reading here and there in the volume is 
one of garish entertainment and of insincere appreciation. Mr. 
Nathan does not like the theater as it has been created in 
America. He does not like the plays that we like. He has no 
respect for tradition, and he has less respect for age. His sty!e 
is flippant. His true comments are only partly true. 
If one were to estimate the mass of scattered detail, 
hardly removed from that type of theatrical gossip which 
clutters our most glaring stage weeklies, it might be claimed 


*Another Book on the Theater. ‘By George Jean Nathan. 
B. W. Huebsch. 








that Mr. Nathan has, in an ill manner, reflected the true atmos- 
phere which clings around such houses as the Winter Garden 
and similar musical halls. Mr. Nathan does not write with 
facility. He writes with effort, and his mind is a catalogue 
of unsavory expressions which he jocosely applies to most 
savory things. He has no reverence. He really has not the 
noble irreverence which marks some of the great men. It takes 
writing of a peculiar character to be true despite its irrever- 
ence. And for this reason Mr. Nathan should be condemned. 

Where he is funniest is in the little squibs that now and 
again find their way in, sandwiched between longer passages, 
and that hold up to ridicule actors, managers and audiences. 
If one had the patience I do not doubt that one could gather 
from Mr. Nathan’s book a sufficient number of clever para- 
graphs regarding the stereotyped qualities in our farces, com- 
edies and musical plays to form a useful handbook of warn- 
ing to the immature playwright. 

This book on the theater irritates one who might regard 
the drama as an art fraught with possible good to the com- 
munity. Mr. Nathan should be criticized, not for his omis- 
sions and not for his commissions, but for the mood in which 
he personally attends the theater. For his own good we say 
this, knowing full well that in criticising a book we must take 
the book as it is and not as we would like to have it. 

We read Another Book on the Theater right straight 
through, although we must confess that it was rather tire- 
some in its cynicism and in its ill-founded laughter. We agree 
heartily with some of the strictures made against the manner 
in which the American theater is run, but we doubt if, in Mr. 
Nathan’s opinion, it could ever be run any better. 


Montrose J. Moses. 


The Ways of Woman* 


DA TARBELL has collected a number of her essays that 
I appeared from time to time in the “Woman’s Home Com- 
panion,” and published them in book form under the title 


The Ways of Woman. She approached the feminine half of 


the human race from a number of vantage-points. She gives - 


us some statistics about what women are doing in the world. 
She urges that the girl be given a fuller training for life than 
she now gets. She shows us how women have proved them- 
selves capable of fitting into the most unaccustomed niches 
when necessity commands. She explains and defends the 
much-joked-about “talkativeness” of women. She discusses 
the American woman’s pursuit of culture and deplores that a 
mistaken conception of the meaning of the terms results in 
the existence of so much “pseudo-culture.” She preaches 
(using as text the incident of a girl who attempted suicide be- 
cause she was weary of “twenty-cent dinners”) the deevlop- 
ment of a capacity to look upon life as a game and play it for 
all it is worth. She analyzes the thoughts of a young girl, 
warning parents that nowhere are hidden mazes and secret 
recesses more carefully guarded from giving even a hint of 
their existence. 

The seven points above mentioned cover the seven essays 
in the book. All of them are interesting, though here and 
there their value is absolute or questionable in accordance with 
whether the reader’s philosophy is that whatever is useful is 
true, or whether life has taught him that the expedient and 
the fundamental have no necessary relation. The latter type 
of reader might question certain of the bright and hopeful 
dictums of the author—might feel that as aims they are all 
very well, but that as realizations they are in some Land of 
Elusive Shadows. But such a reader knows the value of aims, 
and will grant quite as readily as his pragmatic friend that 
the book has a solid, practical value and should have a wide 
reading. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


©The Ways of Woman. By Ida Tarbell. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 
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The Life of Lied Strathcona’ 


ONALD A. SMITH, afterwards Lord Strathcona and 
D Mount Royal, is inseparably connected with any his- 
tory of the growth and development of Canada. His 
great ability along lines of diplomacy, his shrewd business 
sense tempered by a keen perception of the possibilities of 
“fair play,” evolved order out of a tangle that might well have 
proved disastrous for the Dominion had a lesser man held 
the reins of power during a long period of struggle and stress. 
The history of the famous Hudson’s Bay Company has 
never been fully told. For until recently there were those 
alive who would not have countenanced an unbiased state- 
ment of the facts. But now the time has come when the 
truth, and the whole truth, may be told, and when the story 
of this widely influencing project must needs become a part 
of the history of the progress of the world. 

As Mr. Willison says in his preface, “That this book, 
written amidst the distractions of war, in the shadow of the 
armory, to the sound of marching men, as my country drills 
and sends forth her sons to the greatest conflict in history, 
should relate the long life of one whose concern was wholly 
and markedly with peace, may seem an irony of circumstance. 
But in truth its appearance is far from inopportune. Had 
his particular genius and his efforts tended otherwise Canada 
had not been opulent and strong and heartened for the fray 
which is to decide the fate of the British Empire. To him, 
more than to any single other, is due her material prosperity 
and much of her political temper. The way was prepared, 
and he died on the very eve of the ordeal.” 

A great man’s life becomes, sooner or later, public prop- 
eity. But his private life may remain for long years clouded 
over with mystery and a certain obscurity as regards detail. 
The man who started life as Don Smith belonged to that class 
of men who do not feel called upon to exhibit their more inti- 
mate personal feelings to any one or to reveal to more than 
a chosen few their real character or the more minute details 
of their private careers. Therefore, to his dying day, Lord 
Strathcona remained a man aloof, a man with a mere hand- 
ful of close friends, and those none too intimate, and a man 
who maintained an attitude of reticence that set a barrier 
around him that few could penetrate. 

It is, in consequence, all the more significant that the 
present work now tells many things about the life of this 
capable man that few have known of before, and that it in- 
terprets him to the world with a clearness that is truly appre- 
ciable. It is a monumental piece of biography, and must be 
treated with all seriousness and regard. 


Heart of Europet 


O GATHER up the cobweb strands of history that have 

I been woven and interwoven like a tapestry about the 
Heart of Europe, and to interpret them as a mani- 
festation of the soul of a people, is the stupendous work Mr. 
Cram has superbly accomplished in his book entitled Heart of 
Europe. With consummate skill the author traces the vari- 
ous influences that were potent forces in the making of the 
rare and varied richness of this Heart of Europe, which, be- 
cause of its great past, can never be submerged in the mire 
of materialism. In a brief survey Mr. Cram portrays the 
forging of medievalism from the Roman conquest through 
the founding of the Frankish states first under Clovis, who 
united France as far south as the Loire, and Burgundy; and 
later, under Charlemagne, who brought civilization and culture 
to the West, and who continued the work of enlarging and 
strengthening the empire begun by his great predecessor. The 


*The Life of Lord Strathcona. By Beckles Willson. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $6.50, postpaid. 
tHeart of Europe. By Ralph Adams Cram. 


Seribner’s Sons. $2.50, postpaid. 
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chapel of Aix le Chapelle was the dawn of a new vitality that 
brought Romanesque art into existence and made possible the 
glories of the Gothic. Later still, the Crusades, with their 
direct and indirect influence on art and the economic destinies 
of the Heart of Europe, gave a new impulse to western civili- 
zation; while the Spanish rule also left its indelible mark upon 
this part of the country. 

Thus, Mr. Cram shows overpoweringly the value of in- 
heritance; the superiority of Christian civilization and culture 
over a civilization of mere material standards and clever effi- 
ciency; the triumph of Christian ideals over the barbaric, 
ideals that in developing spirituality set free a creative force, 
the working of God in man as revealed in a Hubert or Jan 
Van Syck, in a Shakespeare, in a Leonardo da Vinci; the reali- 
zation of art, not as an excrescence, a pretty accomplishment, 
but as a necessary function in the everyday life of a work-a- 
day world, art being a means of expression not for the few 
but for the many, just as in the old days works of art were 
created and fashioned by craftsmen as well as by the chosen 
few. This thought is brought out forcibly, showing the real 
democracy df art in the Middle Ages, when every craftsman 
was an artist, his creative power revealed in painting, in metal 
work, in tapestry weaving, in stained glass or in the wonder- 
ful sculptured figures and carvings of Amiens, and, until the 
late Prussian invasion, of Rheims, Laon, Arras and a host of 
other medieval towns. 

Of the destruction of Rheims Mr. Cram speaks eloquently, 
summing up the cause of its destruction with these vivid 
words: 

“It is an easy argument to offer, the sanctity of human 
life; but it is not the motive behind the batteries on the hills to 
the east of the devastated capital of Champagne, month after 
month pouring shell on the greatest cathedral that the Chris- 
tianity of the West has reared to the glory of God. The mo- 
tive behind the batteries is an instinctive realization that 
Rheims is a record of human greatness to which the gunners 
and their masters cannot attain, a lasting reproach to inferior- 
ity, a sermon and a prayer, a menace to bloated self-sufficiency 
and to a baseless pride. Nobility engenders hate as well as 
reverence; the choice depends only on the nature of the man 
who confronts it, and there never has been a time in all his- 
tory when decadence did not bring into existence a hatred of 
all fine and noble things that for very rage and resentment 
willed the destruction of the dumb accuser.” 

Rheims has perished and must not be restored, says Mr. 
Cram; yet out of the blackness of this terrible war he sees 
the awakening of a new sincerity; a new sense of self-conse- 
cration; a new civilization and a new culture arising on the 
foundations of the old; a regeneration that will enable men 
to regain their old standard of comparative values, so that 
“they can no more fail to build in the spirit of Rheims, and 
in reverence for the eternal truths it enshrined and set forth 
than could those who built it seven centuries ago in the sweat 
of their brows, the joy of their hearts, and the high devotion 
of their souls.” So the author reiterates an old and eternal 
truth that “out of death comes life.” 

The fact that Mr. Cram is the greatest authority on 
Gothic art and architecture in this country makes his book 
invaluable for all time as a résumé and as an analysis of Eu- 
rope’s ancient glories and her recent losses. In it he reveals 
his vast fund of knowledge, and proves that he is not only 
a master-architect, but also a master of literary style. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 








Feminism in Germany and Scandinavia" 


EVERAL months ago, when the suffragists of Philadel- 

S phia were about to have their spring parade, their oppo- 
nents, the “antis,” established headquarters on Chestnut 

Street and decorated their windows with much violently pro- 
testant literature. Among the rest appeared this: “Fight 
Feminism to Preserve the Higher Womanliness”! 

With sincere humi‘ity two suffrage sympathizers entered 
the place to seek elucidation. They had always believed that 
the “higher womanliness” was at this stage of the game a thing 
to be not so much preserved as encompassed, and they had 
honestly thought that ‘feminism’ was the most potent instru- 
ment for achievement. 

There was a gentle soul in charge—a woman well on in 
middle life—and with her the two suffrage sympathizers en- 
tered into conversation. Her one great protest against suf- 
frage, she said, was that it would lead to Feminism! An almost 
perceptible shudder of horror accompanied the word. 

“Just what is feminism?” asked one of the suffragists, in 
her most conciliatory tones. 

That seemed to give the gentle “anti” pause. She eyed 
her interlocutor doubtfully for a moment. Then, after a little 
hemming and hawing and an admission that she “didn’t exactly 
know,” she ventured timidly that she “thought it was free 
love.” 

For the unhappily numerous people who shrink from the 
sound of the word feminism, yet who “don’t exactly know” 
what it means but “think it is free love” or something just as 
absurdly wide the mark, Katherine Anthony’s book, Feminism 
in Germany and Scandinavia, has an especial significance. 
Though her primary purpose is to trace the growth of the fem- 
inistic movement in the countries mentioned, she incidentally 
gives excellent and concrete expression to the meaning, pur- 
pose and world-significance of this great struggle for “the 
emancipation of woman as a personality.” 

The book is going to prove a revelation to a large num- 
ber of people who have been accustomed complacently to think 


_of America as being ahead of Europe in most progressive 


movements. That Scandinavia is far and away in advance of 


the rest of the world in the woman movement is known to those 
who have made a special investigation of the matter; but to 
the average reader it will prove a bit of genuine news. 

The author shows us how European women have coalesced 
in their common fight for emancipation. We see how, fighting 
step by step, women in Europe have forced the authorities to 
widen their educational opportunities. We are told of the 
Bund fiir Mutterschutz, which is a growing power in Ger- 
many. The problem of state maternity insurance is discussed, 
and we are shown what has been done in the matter in Eu- 
rope. One very interesting chapter deals with illegitimacy in 
Norway, and shows the exceedingly humane manner in which 
it is handled by the courts. 

The closing chapter, headed “The Philosophy of Femi- 
nism,” is a masterly summing-up of the position held by women 
courageous enough to be labeled “Feminists.” 

The opponent of the movement is hereby duly warned that 
a fair and open-minded reading of Katherine Anthony’s book 
is more than likely to imperil his present cherished convictions. 


Berenice C, Skidelsky. 
*Feminism in Germany and Scandinavia. By Katherine 
Anthony. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 





‘Books Freee Bid 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


History of Latin Literature* 


O TURN to a book of a very different character we have 
to notice an attempt to meet a great need, an attempt 
which promises success; for this volume will be of no 
small value to two classes—to scholars to whom Latin litera- 
ture is of immense interest, and to the much larger class of 
those who, with but an imperfect acquaintance with Latin 
authors in their original tongue, desire to know something of 
that wonderful literature to which allusions are so frequently 
made in other books, to know something of those immortal 
authors whose names are still almost household words in every 
country of the civilized world. Mr. Dimsdale has earned the 
gratitude of this larger class in placing within their reach in 
their own tongue a most scholarly and lucid account of the 
second great literature of the world. It is a book to read, but 
still more it is a book to possess, and should be on the shelves 
of every library, as one of the most useful books for refer- 
ence. 

The book begins with the earliest Roman authors and 
goes down to Rutilius Namatianus, with whom Latin writing 
ceased to be national, and Boethius, with whom it ceased to 
be literary. Many authors who are no more now than names 
and whose werks are never read are met in the course of the 
survey, but when Mr. Dimsdale comes to the great representa- 
tives of Latin letters he treats us well. The plots, for in- 
stance, of the plays of Plautus and Terence are sketched out 
for us; the argument of Lucretius is summarized book by 
book; and the same principle is liberally applied throughout 
the volume. If the reader wishes to discover what such and 
such a book is about, Mr. Dimsdale will tell him. 


Recollections and Reflections? 


ISHOP WELLDON is one of the few men, not number- 
B ing more than two or three, who after being educated at 
Eton have won the dignity of being Headmaster of 
Harrow. This implies very unusual qualifications that enabled 
him to overcome the prejudice that each school has for its own 


scholars. This is evidenced by a story in the book of the con- 
versation of two boys from the rival schools at the Eton- 
Harrow match at Lord’s. They kept up a pretty lively fire of 
good-natured banter till the Eton boy caustically remarked 
that Harrow must be a poor sort of school, since it had to go 
to Eton for its Headmaster. The Harrow boy in his despera- 
tion, after an interval of thought, revenged himself with a 
retort which he imagined to be absolutely crushing, “Well, at 
all events, Harrow never produced a Gladstone.” 

While the book contains many good stories, it has also 
much of a more serious value, especially that part of the book 
in which the Bishop writes of his work and impressions of 
India. The wisdom of his opinions, the knowledge they mani- 
fest of the important questions of that great country, and the 
fine spirit in which they are written make them of great in- 
terest and real value. We may, perhaps, be pardoned giving 
some instances of the “babuisms” he met with in letters 
addressed to himself. He tells us, “I have been addressed as 
‘your divine worship,’ ‘your holyship,’ ‘my paternal old father,’ 
by one who signed himself ‘your affiliated son,’ ‘civilized Sir,’ 


By M. S. Dimsdale. 
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By the Right Reverend 


‘honored and spanking Sir,’ and, best of all, as ‘honored enor- 
mity.’” A telegram sent by a well-known Maharajah to his 
agent before the Bishop’s arrival at a certain city in Bengal 
read “Prepare to receive the Metropolis.” 


Memories* 


MONG the many biographies lately issued Lord Redes- 
A dale’s is perhaps the most interesting, if not the most 

important. It tells of modern English history, social 
and political, from the inside, for the author has been inti- 
mate with all kinds of people, from King Edward and Lord 
Beaconsfield to the ladies of the opera and the heroes of the 
turf; it takes us to Russia and Japan, to California and the 
Cotawolds; it gossips of Eton and Oxford, of prize-fights and 
horse-breeding; and it tells us much that is interesting of the 
Office of Works and of the House of Commons. 

As may be expected, the book is full of well-told anecdotes 
of well-known people. After Eton and Christchurch a nomi- 
nation to the Foreign Office introduced him to the life that he 
was to live for nearly fifty years. St. Petersburg, Constanti- 
nople, Peking, were far enough apart and gave opportunities 
of most varied experience, but a visit to the then mysterious 
Japan, lasting through the five critical years 1865-70 enables 
him in his “Memories” to make a real contribution to history, 
for he was at the center of affairs during those critical months 
which saw the defeat of the Conservative Daimios, the firm 
establishment of the Mikado, and the creation of the New 
Japan. Some of the best pages describe King Edward VII, of 
whom he saw a great deal both as Prince and as King, and of 
whose character and work he is in a position to judge. 

He was at Eton with his first cousin Swinburne the poet, 
and his description of him will give a good idea of Lord Redes- 
dale’s style as a writer: 

“What a fragile little creature he seemed as he stood there 
between his father and mother, with his wondering eyes fixed 
on me. Under his arm he hugged his Bowdler’s Shakespeare, 
a very precious treasure. He was strangely tiny. His limbs 
were small and delicate, and his sloping shoulders looked far 
too weak to carry his great head, the size of which was exag- 
gerated by the tousled mass of red hair standing almost at 
right angles to it. His features were small and beautiful, 
chiseled as daintily as those of some Greek sculptor’s master- 
piece. I can see him now, sitting perched Turk or 
tailor-wise in one of the windows looking out on the yard, with 
some huge old-world tome almost as big as himself on his lip. 

His memory was wonderful. As he walked with his 
peculiar dancing gait, tripping along like a young fawn, his 
eyes gleaming with enthusiasm and his fair hair tossed about 
by the wind, he would pour out with that unforgettable voice 
of his the treasures which he had gathered at his last sitting 
in his favorite window-nook. Other boys would watch him 
with amazement, looking upon him as a sort of inspired elfin 
—a changeling from another sphere. None dreamt of inter- 
fering with him, and as for bulying, there was none of it. He 
carried with him one magic charm—he was absolutely brave. 
He did not know what fear meant.” What a perfect picture 
this is! There is the same sureness of touch in some of his 
other descriptions of great men whom he met, notably of Bur- 
ton. But we must commend the book to our readers, and not 
spoil it by quoting snippets. 


*Memories. By Lord Redesdale. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
Hutchinson. 
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A King's Favourite* 


HE last generation has been largely occupied in revers- 

ing the verdicts of history, and indeed in re-writing 
history. Heroes have been pulled down from their 

niches and black sheep have been rehabilitated. In the in- 
teresting book before us we have the white-washing of Mme. 
Dubarry. Like Marie Antoinette she was cruelly calumniated 
by revolutionary pamphleteers, as a pamphlet published after 
her execution bears witness in its very title. “The Descent 
of the Dubarry into the infernal regions; her reception at the 
Court of Pluto by the woman Capet cackling of the 
two strumpets.” Among men of letters the De Goncourts in 
France and Carlyle in England accept the ill-natured legends 
and scandals which M. Saint André sets himself successfully 
to refute. Marie Antoinette’s reputation has been rehabili- 
tated over and over again, and now we have a refutation of 
the attacks on the Dubarry. “If she was not a vestal,” said 
Mirabeau, “the fault was that of the gods who made her so 
fair.” This attitude of the great tribune’s is largely that 
adopted in our author’s book. That she was a courtesan, a 
king’s mistress, is beyond dispute, but even courtesans are 
capable, like other people, of their ideals and their loyalties, 
and if their lives are to be handed down to posterity credit 
ought to be given to them for such virtues as they possess. 
Nell Gwynne, as all the world knows, was loyal to the class 
from which she came—the common people. The Dubarry was 
loyal to the class to which she was promoted. To make a 
heroine of her, in the full sense of the word, is impossible; 
but many competent witnesses have attested her good qualities. 
She had, according to Senac de Meilhan, “done no one injury 
when her power of inflicting injury was unlimited.” She did 
not foment religious persecution, like the highly respectable 
Mme. de Maintenon, but was disposed to protect the interests 
of the clergy. The Comte d’Espinchal knew her both before 
her rise and afterwards, and wrote thus of her: “She is good 
and generous, an agreeable companion, the best of friends, 
most charitable, and always ready to do a kindness. Both at 
home and in public she bears herself with becoming decency, 
giving the lie to the gross slanders calumny has delighted in 
spreading since the growth of her power.” The Prince de 
Ligne, the Marquis de Bouille, the Duc de Croy, and M. de 
Belleval all wrote similarly; and even among the revolutionary 
politicians there were some who had a generous word to say 
about this victim of the revolution. Brissot regarded her “as 
a hundred times less odious than her rivals.” Laclos and Mira- 
beau extolled her at the expense of the Pompadour. They say 
in their portrait of her: “She crossed a gulf when she left 
her humble roof for the palace of a King. But she filled her 
new position without effort. She was not puffed up 
with pride, nor did she humble those whom she might have 
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disowned. Wiser than her predecessor, she took no 
notice of the scandalous biographies and the fictitious or fal- 
sified letters which were so sedulously circulated. Malice de- 
ceived itself, for she did not lose the heart of her lover nor 
the affection of her friends. She will have no cause 
to fear the judgment of posterity.” 

But they were mistaken. Now, however, one has arisen 
to substantiate their statement, one who is erudite as well as 
chivalrous, and who has thoroughly examined the manuscript 
sources which Vatel only tapped, and has discovered others in 
the Versailles Library. His book is intensely interesting, both 
in its portraiture of the woman who occupies its stage and in 
the moving times and fascinating people it brings before us. 


Life of the Duke of Marlborough} 


ARLBOROUGH has had many biographers, but for 

M some reason of the most lifeless kind; and yet few 

men have been more palpably alive than he, “that 

great man, whose faults I know, whose virtues I admire, and 

whose memory as the greatest general and the greatest Min- 

ister that our country or perhaps any other has produced, | 
honor.” So wrote Bolingbroke. 

We may at once say that Mr. Thomas has written a very 
brilliant account of Marlborough, and one in which the whole 
man lives and breathes and moves and has his being. He 
neither explains away his vices nor undersizes his virtues. 
And everywhere a fresh and independent point of view is evi- 
dent. We find a good deal of new matter in this work and a 
skilful re-grouping of the old. Nowadays when the meanness 
of Marlborough and the shameful exposure of his perfidies are 
so fully before us, we are in danger of forgetting the other 
side of his character, and that all these charges were not 
proved against him, while some which seem to us indefensible 
were by him justified by the current morality of his times and 
were not so very different from the practices of his accusers. 
It was an age of shameless corruption in politics, and bribing 
and taking bribes were brought home to even the great min- 
isters- On the other side, Marlborough is described as “the 
handsomest, ablest, gentlest man of his generation.” High 
exploits were his in plenty. His persuasiveness was amazing, 
and this is a rare quality in men of action. All his perfidies 
were connected with it. He could persuade alternately and 
simultaneously obstinate James and the cold, inscrutable Wil- 
liam. He could persuade that exasperating, wooden, procras- 
tinating Dutch Slangenberg, and the slow, sluggish Pension- 
ary Heinsius. He could persuade the impatient, imperious 
Charles of Sweden; he could buy and persuade an old Tory; 
he could persuade the new ones, and when the Duchess and 
Godolphin founded the new Whigs to commercialize England, 
he was well content to be of their syndicate. Then he was 
quite the greatest soldier England ever produced, and he lived 
in one of the most interesting periods of history, the period 
that saw the rise of England as a constitutional state. 


By Edward 
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New York's Winter Offerings 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has ‘se- 

lected to satirize the clergy once 
more, as he used to do in his earlier 
period of playwriting, and to pay his 
tribute to the actor of the old school at 
the same time that he lays a literary 
wreath on the altar of Shakespeare’s 
genius. It was a happy selection on his 
part to choose as the artist for the chief 
réle, Mr. Otis Skinner, who in tradi- 
tion, in physique and in manner of pose 
and diction, is just the player to repre- 
sent an actor of bygone days. 

This new play by Mr. Jones contains 
his point of view in regard to the Shakes- 
pearian tercentenary in England. It 
affords him opportunity to characterize 
in the most subtle and humorous man- 
ner the weaknesses and foibles of the 
English clergy who are attracted to the 
theater and yet are loath to be too cor- 
dial because of liking it too well; and 
the weaknesses and idiosyncracies of the 
London actor-manager who is more eager 
for personal flattery than to sustain the 
best interests of the theater itself. 

For this purpose, Mr. Jones has se- 
lected an actor of the old school who is 
down and out because of his too free use 
of wine. This actor haunts the offices of 
a titled manager who, in bygone days, 
has been his “pal,” the attitude between 
the two being very much that of a father 
for his son, the son being the now pros- 
perous Sir Augustus Conyers. A really 
delightful atmosphere is created by Mr. 
Skinner in the delineation of this part. 
Gay, debonair, full of the old spirit, ever 
willing to spout Shakespeare, his con- 
versation punctuated with apt selections 
from the plays, always attitudinizing, 
and eternally on the lookout for a job, 
this is Antony Bellchamber, the hero, the 
real Cock O’ the Walk. 

The story is trite enough, set in mo- 


T HIS new play, Cock O’ the Walk, 


By’ Montrose z. Moses 


tion by a kiss which Sir Augustus be- 
stows on a stage-struck maiden—an ad- 
venture which leads to scandalous talk 
and eventually to judgment on the head 
of Sir Augustus by the Bishops, who 
all threaten to resign from the Shakes- 
peare Memorial Committee if the sedate 
manager is not proven innocent. The 
scene in Sir Augustus’s office is one 
of the most humorous situations to the 
eye and one of the best bits of writing 
Mr. Jones has done in a long while. The 
Manager gets off easily, thanks to the 
lying of Antony Bellchamber, who, hav- 


ing been an eyewitnes to his friend’s 
peccadillos, is able, because of his. abil- 
ity to act with conviction, to throw the 
clerical gentlemen off the real track and 
to make them hand in a verdict of “Not 
guilty,” although, as one of the Bishops 
advises Sir Augustus: “Don’t do it 
again!” 

And does Antony defend Sir August- 
us out of sheer kindness of heart? By 
no means. Being an actor he has an 
axe to grind, and it is only because the 
promise of playing Othello at the 
Shakespeare celebration is held out to 


Otis Skinner 
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him that Antony acts the part of de- 
fender for an undoubted snob. 

The plot really does not matter. You 
lose sight of the little flighty heroine 
altogether in following the welfare of 
Bellchamber. You are anxious to know 
whether he is ever going to be in a 
position to get ahead of Sir Augustus’s 
business manager. And the cleverness 
of Mr. Jones in overcoming his lack of 
plot lies in the fulness of characteriza- 
tion which he bestows upon his actor. 


Mr. Louis Calvert 
Major Barbara 


This is the second time Mr. Skinner 
has appeared in a play about the the- 
ater. A few years ago he presented 
Your Humble Servant, and in the réle 
assumed then, he was just as pictur- 
esque as he is in this. Mr. Jones has 
given a flavor to this piece that is a 
distinct contribution. Out of his own 
full experience he is having fun with 
his memory of some actor, of some 
clergyman, of some actor-manager — it 
makes no difference who they may be, 
they are types known to all of us. After 
many devious minor adventures Bell- 
chamber gains his ends. The last act 
is in his dressing-room on the night of 
Othello. Always the actor, even in his 
daily manner, he decides that he will 
have a final fling at Sir Augustus’s bus- 
iness manager. He simulates drunken- 
ness—a scene as clever in many ways 
as the little play of David Garrick, so 
memorably performed by Sir Charles 
Wyndham—and when, finally, the time 
comes for him to play his part he pays 
not his own, not Mr. Skinner’s, but Mr. 
Jones’s tribute to Shakespeare in most 





exquisite sentiments, showing that be- 
neath the dramatist’s desire to satirize 
certain conditions concerning the theat- 
rical life, despite his dealing with a 
fictitious character as full of sentiment 
as the characters in Pinero’s Trelawney 
of the “Wells,” there is behind it all the 
love of Henry Arthur Jones for the ac- 
tor, the theater and Will Shakespeare. 


Shaw's Major Barbara’ 


Miss Grace George has selected as the 
third production in her repertory sea- 
son, George Bernard Shaw’s Major Bar- 
bara, which heretofore has never been 
seen in America, although on the other 
side it was played at the Court Theater 
in 1905, with Miss Annie Russell in 
the title réle. Fortunately for the lov- 
ers of Shaw, he publishes his plays very 
rapidly, and so we have had an oppor- 
tunity to test the philosophy contained 
in this play before it was given to us 
across the footlights. Shaw goes well 
either way, on the printed page or on 
the boards, and one forgives in Major 
Barbara much of its debating quality 
because the characterization is so bru- 
liant, and because of the ironic humor 
which covers up and makes vital the 
sheer argumentative side of the dia- 
logue. 

There is no real story in the play, 
although Shaw introduces a little ficti- 


tious romance in the lives of Major Bar- 
bara and her sister, squeezing out of 
these relationships certain acid humor 
of a kind which he knows~so well how 


to handle. The play really, like all of 
Shaw’s dramas, is an arraignment of 
modern society from the standpoint of 
religion—from the eyes of the Capital- 
ist who believes that poverty is the 
worst of crimes, and of his daughter, 
Major Barbara, who believes that sal- 
vation is the only way to heaven. There 
is plenty of room for argument in Mr. 
Jones’s exposé of the ruthlessness of 
Capital and of the insufficiency of Sal- 
vation Army methods. He has that 
wonderful ability of poking fun at his 
own convictions as well as at the con- 
victions of others. The consequence is 
that, unless one looks well into his bril- 
lianey, one is liable to be misled by his 
arguments. 

After ten years this play comes to us 
at a most significant time, when we are 
hearing much of munition-makers who 
are reaping profit out of the devasta- 
tion of battle. It happens that Major 
Barbara’s own father, Undershaft, is 
a maker of deadly weapons, and has 
pulled himself out of poverty by attend- 
ing strictly to the business of encour- 
aging war. He has made so much money 
that he finds himself surrounded by his 
model city—a beneficent factor in the 
lives of thousands of people. He even 


reaches that point where he can con- 
tribute, along with a millionaire brewer, 
to the funds which are necessary to keep 
the Salvation Army going. Naturally 
this conflict of causes and effects serves 
to shake the faith in Major Barbara, 
whose religion is not like that of her 
father, and yet from whom she learns 
the over-powering influence of Capital 
in a society so wrongly organized as the 
one in which we live. 

Whether or not Shaw would believe 
in this philosophy to-day, in view of his 
change of mind and heart as shown in 
such dramas as Fanny’s First Play and 
Androcles and the Lion, we do not know, 
but we recognize that there is much re- 
freshing thought in what he puts into 
the mouth of Undershaft, who is the 
figurehead behind which lurks the sa- 
tirical smile of Shaw himself. 

The play is well done in every re- 
spect. We wonder whether in Salva- 
tion Nell Mr. Edward Sheldon did not 
hark back to Major Barbara for a lit- 
tle of his atmosphere. We know that 
in its technique, this latter play is not 
as finished as some of Shaw’s later 
pieces; it is reminiscent of a youthful 
attitude of mind, one more nearly akin 
to Widowers’ Houses than to those thesis 
dramas which later became his style. 
Without a thesis I am sure, however, 
that Shaw would not go astray or be at 
a loss. For instance, Caesar and Cleo- 
patra. He has too brilliant a mind for 
that, and life means too much to him. 
even though he is continually smirking 
at life and trying to prove it false. 

Miss George, in the réle of Major 
Barbara, made a human and appealing 
character, although in the last act, when 
deprived of her faith in the Salvation 
Army, she inclines toward the preach- 
ments of her father, she did not entirely 
convince us of Barbara’s new conver- 
sion. In fact, on close examination, we 
feel that Shaw himself, in his writing, 
lacks that conviction, and is somewhat 
at a loss what to give Major Barbara 
in place of the Salvation Army belief 
of which he has robbed her. I can well 
imagine that, when this play was first 
written, it must have called down upon 
Shaw’s head the anathema of the whole 
Booth contingent in London. In fact, ac- 
cording to Professor Henderson, Shaw’s 
voluminous biographer, this actually did 
happen. Fundamentally he is pretty 


‘sound in his attitude toward social and 


economic conditions, but in many of his 
plays—and in Major Barbara you will 
find this so—he is liable to force human 
beings to fit the conditions he imposes 
upon them. 

Miss George’s company is well cast 
in its many parts. Mr. Conway Tearle 
and Mr. Louis Calvert ably support her 
in the réles of Bill Walker and Under- 
shaft. 








“The Devil's Garden” 


I have not read W. B. Maxwell’s novel, 
The Devil’s Garden, so I have to take 
Miss Edith Ellis’s dramatization of it 
on its own merits, imagining therefrom 
what the novel must have offered in the 
way of dramatic material. Knowing 
Mr. Maxwell from his other books, I 
should imagine that one of the diffi- 
culties confronting a playwright in the 
handling of this story would be in ex- 
ternalizing the psychological state of 
William Dale, the Postmaster, whose 
wife, years before, has gone wrong. Un- 
less the dramatist brought to bear upon 
such material the very keenest appre- 
ciation of character and the acutest 
methods of workmanship, she would 
have to resort to a theatricalism which 
would impress upon her audience the 
psychological struggle going on inside 
the soul of Dale. For, if you remem- 
ber the story, after he had been rein- 
stated in his postoffice job through the 
good offices of one Hon. Barradine— 
having previously been under suspicion 
for certain acts of discourtesy—he dis- 
covers, through the confession of his 
wife, that this same Hon. Barradine is 
no other than the man who has tried in 
years gone by to ruin her, a Baron 
Chevrial in disguise, though bowed down 
to by all the village folk at Hants. 

When the curtain falls on the first 
act, after the mad frenzy of Dale, one 
realizes that the only way in which he 
may ever be reconciled to his wife is 
through the murder of Barradine. In 
the second act he returns to his home 
above the postoffice and it is shown very 
conclusively to the audience that he has 
committed the deed. After he has had 
a talk with his wife, whom every one 
pities because she was thrust into her 
past sin through the insistence of a dis- 
reputable aunt, there follows the long 
period of mental anguish which, in the 
ten years that ensue between the second 
and third acts serves to turn Dale’s hair 
white and to mark his face with anxiety 
and suffering, however much his home 
life may be brightened by the presence 
of children and by the devotion of a 
ward whose father Dale had saved from 
drowning in years past. For Dale is 
silent, even before his wife, about what 
he has done. A man in his position, 
with his sensitiveness, must cleanse his 
soul in some way. Everywhere around 
him he feels the presence of Barradine 
—in the money left his wife when the 
will was read, in the orphanage built 
with Barradine’s bequest right next to 
his own home, in the persistent lauding 
of Barradine’s memory by the calculat- 
ing aunt. Byall of these things he is 
haunted day in and day out. He is on 
the verge of mental collapse. His soul 
cries out for religious comfort. He 
brings himself to the point where he 
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feels that baptism will be the only thing 
to cleanse him of his crime. The won- 
der to me, as I sat there, was that he 
did not have more pity for his wife’s 
former transgressions; that, being the 
big, solid fellow he was, he did not brush 
it all aside and live with her as she 
wanted him to live, in the full recogni- 
tion of great things ahead. 

But Dale was not thus constituted. 
He would be baptized, yet not in the 
church where the sainted glass window 
is erected for Barradine; rather in the 
chapel where the common folk gather 
for worship. We see him start when- 
ever the orphanage bell rings. We see 
his eyes wandering like mad, and all the 
time his conscience is pounding away 
over the murder of the Black Heart. 

Then comes the discovery’ that 
through all the years the quiet little 
ward has fallen in love with him, and 
there is a scene of no agreeableness, 
where she makes a confession of her 
love, clinging to his neck, and he falters 
for a moment in his loyalty to his own 
wife, brought back to a realization of 
himself when his conscience tells him 
that he is on the verge of doing exactly 
what Barradine himself had done in 
years past. 

In the last act we find him alone with 
his conscience, pacing up and down the 
room like mad. His mind breaks, and 
he cries aloud that Barradine has con- 
quered. On the wall at the back of his 
room there gleams the faint reflection 
of the memorial window. We know 
that this rection is in his own mind. 
There is only one way out of it—to kill 
himself. And he is writing the usual 
note to his wife when a glow appears 
in the sky—the orphanage is in flames! 
Dale leaps out of the window, and we 
feel that in the rescue of orphans he 
himself will meet his death in those 
flames. The curtain should have gone 
down on that moment; instead of which 
it remained up long enough for Dale’s 
body to be laid pathetically on the sofa. 

To the credit of Miss Ellis it must be 
said that, however dark the material 
with which she dealt, there was much 
sincere writing in the dialogue, afford- 
ing Mr. Lyn Harding, in the réle of 
Dale, many moments of powerful acting 
and of simple psychological quandary. 
Miss Albertson, as the wife, was pleas- 
ing and sincere; after the second act 
she figured only slightly in the psycho- 
logical emotion overwhelming Dale—a 
mistake, it seems to me, for had Miss 
Ellis woven the part of the wife a little 
more into the plot, we might have had 
a little more sympathy with the con- 
science-stricken side of Dale’s character. 
As the ward, Nora, Miss Geraldine 
O’Brien, in the scene which is a very dis- 
agreeable outburst of pent-up feeling, 
gave a most animal-like presentation; 


the cleverness of her performance lay in 
the fact that she never once lost the 
keynote to her character of orphan and 
ward, as conceived by Miss Ellis. On 
the other hand, the ward in the book 
was a particularly full-blooded, hand- 
some and appealing young woman. 

The stage settings by Mr. Robert 
Jones, who prepared the decorations for 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, 
were adequate; especially in Dale’s liv- 
ing-room, the atmosphere and _ color 
were in good taste. The disagreeable- 
ness of the subject-matter, without any 


Grace George 
In Major Barbara 


spiritual solution and without any defi- 


nite relation to universal interest, is 
enough to stamp The Devil’s Garden 
with public disapproval. 


The Aimless Adventures of 
Ruggles 


Mr. Harry Leon Wilson wrote a story 
for “The Saturday Evening Post” which 
he called Ruggles of Red Gap, As pub- 
lished eventually in book form, this sa- 
tirical conception was most amusing, 
containing inimitable scenes which re- 
vealed excellently well the stolid atti- 
tude of an English valet, and the very 
free and easy manners of Western 
Americans. The story was one depend- 
ing almost entirely on the maintenance 
of keen satire, and it was inevitable 
that, given such a character as Alfred 
Ruggles, some ambitious dramatist 
would hit upon it for stage exploitation. 
Ruggles of Red Gap has been dramatized 
by Mr. Harrison Rhodes, and the result 
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is a most commonplace production, wan- 
dering aimlessly from the very opening 
act to the final curtain. 

I only read a few chapters of the 
Wilson story, a sufficient number to put 
me into possession of the main idea of 
the plot. Ruggles is valet to the Hon- 
orable George Something-or-other, a 
foolish Britisher of the type familiar- 
ized in America by Lawrence D’Orsay’s 
characterization in The Earl of Paw- 
tucket. The Honorable George, falling 
in with some of the inhabitants of Red 
Gap, who are “doing” Paris, being an 
impecunious individual depending on the 
favor of the family heir to the title, pro- 
ceeds to lose the little he has in draw 
poker, and finally, coming to the end of 
his finances, he puts up Ruggles, his last 
stake, and loses him. That is why Rug- 
gles finds himself compelled to return 
with the Americans as payment for a 
debt of honor. 

This is the motive of the most absurd 
dramatization we have seen on the stage 
for many a day. As the implacable 
valet, Mr. Ralph Herz does all he can 
possibly do with the character, Mr. 
Rhodes being his greatest enemy, inas- 
much as Ruggles has very little to do 
except to show his denseness and to in- 
terpret American freedom, American 
slang and American local snobbishness 
in humorous fashion. As long as the 
plot was so shaped as to keep Ruggles 
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a valet, there was some hope for the 
play, even though, during the draw 
poker game in the first act, the dialogue 
limped along, prompted by no well- 
thought-out idea. There was only one 
touch in that first act worthy of remem- 
brance, the scene in which the Honorable 
George takes farewell of his valet—the 
one and only moment when the sym- 
pathy of the audience is aroused. 

In the second act we find Ruggles’s 
new owners, under his social guidance, 
trying to maintain their prestige in a 
curiously composite population of rough 
and ready miners and cowboys and sleek 
society people of a type one would more 
readily find in New York than in the 
West. Ruggles, brought up during his 
residence in England, among people to 
whom class distinction means everything, 
has himself imbibed a certain liking for 
class distinction. When he first reaches 
America he is deeply imbued with the 
idea that “once a valet always a valet” is 
his proper motto, but when gradually he 
becomes known to the inhabitants of 
Red Gap, and when he has imposed upon 
him the. title of “Major,” there gradu- 
ally dawns upon him the desire for wider 
fields to conquer than those of a valet. 
At first he mistakes the rough and ready 
people whom he meets as retainers of a 
landed aristocracy, and through his fa- 
miliarity with them he wins their devo- 
tion. I cannot say that Mr. Rhodes’s 
conception of Western character is either 


February Attractions 
in Philadephia 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


Francois Villon and sigh, not as 
did the poet to know the where- 
abouts of the loves of yesteryear, but 
the plays—the answer would be easy 
this month, for they are all in Phila- 
delphia. In fact, February brings the 
greatest successes of last season here, 
and in consequence adjectivitis will be 
rampant in the theaters, for nothing less 
than superlatives could describe the mer- 
its which New York has attributed to 
them. “Greatest,” “Finest,” Most Mirth- 
Provoking,” “Splendid,” “Magnificent,” 
“Extraordinary” are the least of the 
words which advance notices use with 
such frequency and in some instances 
with much justice. 
It is a significant fact, however, that 
the list of “stars” for these plays is ex- 
ceptionally small—so small that it even 


tT: New York were to paraphrase 


suggests that the public is beginning to 
decide that “the play’s the thing,” 
though, to be sure, the movies and vaude- 
ville are magnets that are drawing 
many of the great players out of the 
legitimate houses. At B. F. Keith’s, for 
instance, February alone brings an ar- 
ray of names that in former seasons 
would have been considered a sufficient 
drawing-card for a whole evening’s en- 
tertainment. Marie Tempest, Elsie Ja- 
nis, Mrs. Langtry, Weber and Fields, 
and McIntyre and Heath are all booked 
for the two-a-day, while the productions 
in the theaters speak of “featuring” cer- 
tain players rather than of the stars. 
The old-time disdain for vaudeville has, 
in truth, been entirely eliminated, and 
the scarcity of new plays and good plays, 
the uncertainty of the present season and 
the surety of a big audience in the “two- 


true or flattering. I cannot even recog- 
nize in it the real satire which is devoid 
of horse-play or slap-stick humor. The 
fact of the matter is the dramatization 
is so badly conducted that Mr. Ralph 
Herz, heretofore a most excellent cote. 
dian of the musical comedy type, fifids 
himself forced to relinquish any effort 
at characterization and to slip into the 
ways of musical comedy comedy. 

Mr. Rhodes, should he go west in the 
direction of Red Gap, wherever that may 
be, will have much to explain to the sin- 
cere and honest cowboy. For his play 
has grossly misrepresented the rough 
and ready life of the West. I realy am 
firmly convinced that had the Messrs 
Shubert taken this garbled dramatiza- 
tion and set it to music, it would have 
lent itself to much better uses as a mu- 
sical comedy than as a direct farce com- 
edy, made more farcical by the unneces- 
sary accentuation of Louise Closser 
Hale, in the part of the social leader of 
Red Gap, who, ambitious to turn her hus- 
band into an aristocratic being, is the 
means of winning Ruggles in that initial 
game of draw poker. 

The fact of the matter is that Mr 
Benrimo, whom the program credits as 
being responsible for the staging of Rug- 
gles of Red Gap, did all he could to 
cover up the lack of plot and character 
by infusing into the play, noise and gro- 
tesqueness and absurd pictorial effects. 


Helen Ely 
Passing Show of 1915 
Copyright. Strauss-Peyton 





a-day” makes vaudeville, like photo- 
plays, a big temptation to the average 
star, and most of them have now sut- 
cumbed. 


The debut of Marie Tempest as a 
headliner here is of especial interest be- 
cause it also marks the beginning of an 
artistic partnership between Melville El- 
lis, “genius of the piano and women’s 
costumes,” Miss Tempest and Miss Eliza- 
beth Marbury, who has given the two 
players what is virtually a golden frame 
in the way of a very striking setting for 
Miss Tempest’s stunning gowns and the 
piano of Mr. Ellis. Marie Tempest, who 
was by the way born plain Susan and 
doesn’t mind admitting it, has gone back 
to some old favorites for her part in the 
little act and sings the Nightingale song 
and the Goldfish song from the Geisha. 
It was way back in 1896 that the lovely 
young English star took London by 
storm with the pathetic little ditty of the 
goldfish who swam in a big glass bowl, 
and loved with the whole of her heart and 
soul the officer brave who owned and fed 
her. The nightingale song was equally 
popular, and to bring her program up to 
date Miss Tempest has introduced into 
it “Mighty Like a Rose,” whose lilting 
beauty has survived even being hack- 
neyed. Most of,us have gotten so used 
to Miss Tempest as a clever actress that 
we forget that she was the singer first 
and the actress afterwards, and that 
way back in—well, the dates don’t mat- 
ter—the very slim and youthful girl won 
a gold and a silver medal for her Italian 
singing, and a gold medal for her singing 
in English at the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic in London. 


As for Melville Ellis, he has so long 
been a feature of the Winter Garden 
Shows it is odd to think of his appear- 
ing any place else. As costume designer 
and pianologue artist his skill has never 
been questioned and his solos are an im- 
portant and decidedly popular feature of 
the act. 


Mrs. Langtry, who begins the month 
at Keith’s, is playing in “Ashes,” an emo- 
tional and striking little playlet, and her 
appearance, like that of Nazimova and 
Miss Tempest—or of Geraldine Farrar 
in films—marks the shattering of the 
once distinct line which “Art” drew be- 
tween the legitimate and the other the- 
aters. And speaking of the movies, one 
cannot help but think that the life of 
the erstwhile “Jersey Lily” would in it- 
self be what the English call a “ripping 
good cinema.” Born in a country par- 
sonage on the Island of Jersey, elevated 
to a high position in society by a rich 
marriage; the friend of the Prince of 
Wales, later King Edward VII; feted and 
made much of; then the actress leaping 
to stardom in what was virtually a night, 
since at the opening performance Roy- 
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alty and all of fashionable London set 
the seal of its approval upon her; and 
now, after all the triumphant years— 
still playing—but in vaudeville. As one 
manager said recently, “Think of her 
memories!” 

However, for all her fame, she is no 
more popular than Miss Elsie Janis, who 
follows after her as a headline attraction 
and who will, of course, be Miss Janis 
herself—in the rdles of everybody else! 
But this time each imitation will be a 
satire, Eddie Foy as Romeo and George 
Cohan as an opera star and others of 
that ilk. Weber and Fields will be an- 
other popular pair at Keith’s this 
month, and having seen them together 
one wonders what they did during those 
years when they were separated. For it 
was back in 1877, when they were lads 
of ten years, that they began their now 
historic career doing a Dutch act in the 
Bowery, and continued as partners for 
twenty-seven years. Then for eight 
years they were separated, and finally 
revived their co-partnership to the de- 


light of that part of the world that loves 
their comedy. 

And this is a season of comedies; the 
American public wants to laugh and says 
so. It wants neither the weird, the 
tragic nor the eternal sex problem, but 
something gay and delightful that will 
momentarily at least shut out the grave 
and great problems of America as a na- 
tion. What is more, one of the best of 
these comedies comes to the Garrick to 
welcome in February, bearing upon it 
the seal of New York’s uproarious ap- 
proval. The play is Twin Beds and 
comes for one of those limited engage- 
ments that are flexible enough to stretch 
out as long as Philadelphia comes and 
laughs, and laugh the city undoubtedly 
will, for with the ever-increasing num- 
ber of apartment houses, citizens of the 
Quaker City are becoming as cognizant 
as Manhattan of the trials and tribula- 
tions of apartment house living, which is 
the theme of the comedy. 

Time was when this was so essentially 
the city of homes that fixing the furnace 
would have seemed more humorous to the 


From ‘‘Sinners”’ 
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From *‘ Twin Beds’’ 


average playgoer than getting into the 
wrong flat, but now we are becoming 
what some one has termed “one floor liv- 
ers,” and can chuckle delightedly over 
the dilemmas of those who reside “ever- 
lastingly on top” of their neighbors. 
The play is the joint work of Salis- 


bury Field and Margaret Mayo, who was, , 


as you will remember, the author of that 
other “rollicking farce,” Baby Mine. As 
to the story, it concerns itself with the 
harrowing experiences of three couples 
who live in an apartment house, and who 
through the friendliness of one of their 
number, suddenly find that, try as they 
may, they cannot escape each other. In 
the scramble for peace and privacy, both 
of which recedes steadily as the plot pro- 
gresses, scores of amusing situations 
arise and lead up to the novel denouec- 
ment. As for the cast, it is a good one, 
though it has no special star, the com- 
pany including Ray Cox, John Westley, 
Zaina Curzon, Leo Carrillo, Alice John, 
Earle Boothe and Jane Seymour. The 
play ran for a year in New York. 
Another New York success here this 


month is Sinners, at the Adelphi. Tech- 
nically speaking, Sinners is not a Febru- 
ary attraction, since it began its run last 
month, but it will remain here for a few 
weeks more, and it is well worth a word 
of mention even at this late date. Sin- 
ners is a logical successor to the old-time 
melodrama and the more modern crime 
play. It marks a new phase in things 
theatrical, and as such has its appeal for 
the student of the drama as well as 
those who go to the theater just because 
they want to see a rattling good play. 

Its scenes are laid in the white light 
belt in New York, but instead of picking 
one of its denizens as the heroine, which 
has for some seasons been “the style,’ 
Owen Davis, its playwright, has made 
his leading lady a guileless young gir! 
from a New England village, and has 
evolved some striking situations out of 
her escapes from the pitfalls which sur- 
round her, 

As is becoming usual nowadays. Phila- 
delphia does not get the original New 
York company, but the cast is adequate 
and the settings well worth while, and 


one does not regret Emma Dunn when 
one watches the work of Frances Mc- 
Leod, Jean Adair, Maude Gilbert, Gladys 
Webster, Helen MacKellar and the rest. 
Sinners will be followed by Frances 
Starr in Marie-Odile at the Adelphi. 

Next door to Sinners will be The 
Passing Show of 1915, and a great many 
severe people believe that a Winter Gar- 
den show is next door in more senses 
than one, but the production at the Lyric 
is well worth while, in particular for its 
travesties and burlesques upon the popu- 
lar successes of the past year. To be 
sure Experience has not as yet been seen 
here, nor Polygamy, but Eugene and Wil- 
lie Howard as Androcles and the Lion 
can be thoroughly appreciated, as well 
as the parodies and The Song of Songs 
(which had its premier here) and Under 
Cover. But “be that as it may,” George 
Monroe is sure of being a big drawing- 
card, as is lovely little Marilynn Miller, 
the premier danseuse of the company. Of 
course, there are girls and girls and more 
girls and glittering scenery and marvel- 
ous costumes and everything that is 
costly and striking, but so much has been 
said of it already that it needs no more 
than a word here. Following it on the 
Fourteenth—St. Valentine’s Day as it 
happens!—Harry Lauder will be the at- 
traction for a week. It is odd for the 
canny Scot to come as a valentine, 
though to be sure there are comic ones, 
and even the good old saint himself 
couldn’t be any more popular. Mr. Lau- 
der has this year branched out as a play- 
wright and has written a Scotch com- 
edy entitled The Night Before, which is, 
as can be seen, some hours before the 
morning after! However, that is not 
Mr. Lauder’s idea so far as I know, the 
play dealing with the differences between 
the elder and the younger generation of 
a household on the question of love and 
marriage. Youth wins in the end, but 
the dissension gives a chance for much 
“pawky” Scotch humor and character 
bits played by Scotch lads and lassies. 
Mr. Lauder himself is not acting in his 
own play, though I am told that he not 
only wrote it but staged it and directed 
it when it was produced, and now is once 
more singing the ever popular Scotch 
ballads and comic ditties that have won 
him fame and fortune. 

Following Harry Lauder comes The 
Only Girl, a new musical play by Henry 
Blossom and Victor Herbert, which so 
delighted Boston that they kept it there 
some two months. The Only Girl is one 
of the new operettas by Mr. Herbert, 
written with a definite purpose, and that 
is to lift the standard of musical com- 
edy in America to something more lilt- 
ing than grand opera, but less degrading 
than mere ragtime. 

Mr. Herbert is very serious about his 
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Pals First | 


(Continued from page 270) 


The long poker fell from my young 
pal’s grasp and struck clatteringly across 
the fender. 

His face reddened, then paled. _ 

“She?” he gasped, falling back. “Who 
—what she?” 

“Why, Jean, you sinner!” roared the 


Judge. “Sam’s been to the city and | 


back! Didn’t you suspect?—she was the 


package—the valuable package for which | 


I sent!” 
xI 
What Came to Danny 

Danny looked at me, then at the 
Judge, and his eyes he!d consternation. 

“You dont’ mean—do you mean she’s 
coming here?” he faltered. 

The Judge’s laugh was gleeful as a 
boy’s. 

“She is here!” 


A light flashed like the sun into the | { 
windows and was gone; a padding roar | 
waxed to fierce crescendo and was still, | 


leaving only the rhythmic sound of an 


engine panting like a winded steed with- | 


out. 

Uncle Alex stuck his head in uncere- 
moniously. 

“Heah’s de cah!” he _ exclaimed, 


breathlessly; “an’ I t’ink dat Miss 
Jean 





“Coming,” laughed the old Judge. | | 


“Doctor,” with a tug at my sleeve, “come 
on—we'll leave Dick the field!” 
But Danny took a stride after us. 


“No, sir!—no, Dick!”—the Judge | | 
waved him back—“you are to stay right | | 
here, sir!” Then in an excited whis- | || 


per, “It’s to be a complete surprise; she 
doesnt’ know a thing!” 

And he dragged me across the thresh- 
old, shutting the door upon Danny. 

As it closed I had a last glimpse of 


my pal, halted irresolutely in the middle | | 


of the floor, his dark eyes upon me in 


a glance of panic, his lips writhing at 
me some pantomime of question or ap- | 
peal—which, I could not tell. But it 


came to me dully that it could not mat- 
ter now; we could not lift a hand. We 
had been sitting here napping, compla- 
cent in what we fancied was anchored 
security, yet all the while—drifting. Now 
the rapids had us, and for the moment 
the current must have its way. 

The Judge was whispering to Uncle 
Alex. 

“And then show her into the library,” 
I heard; “and if you give it away I'll 
kill you, you black rascal!” 

He drew me to where we were screen- 
ed by the opened door. 

Uncle Alex, grinning delightedly, and 
holding high the light, passed out across 
the threshold. Above the noisy pulsing 
of the engine I heard a light step upon 
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‘Oke master interpretations of 
the worlds greatest artists 


Victor Records are the consum- 
mate art of the greatest singers, instru- 
mentalists, bands, orchestras — their 
own superb renditions exactly as they ‘ 
interpret them. 


All the distinctive personality, all 
the individuality of expression, all the 
beauties peculiar to the performance 
of each artist, are ever present to charm 
you in their Victor Records. 


Victor Records are the actual 
artists—the greatest artists of all the 
world. The greatest artists at their 
very best. The greatest artists just as 
you want to hear them. 


There are Victor dealers in every city in the world 
who will gladly give you a complete catalog of the more 
than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish 
to hear. 







Always use Victor Machines 
with Victor Records and Vic- 
tor Needles—the combination, 
“There is no other way to get 
the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


ions Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
I op Canadian Distributors 





Wie Victor Records poeta Bs at all ‘acalons on og #2 “28th a each month. 
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These are the books that have been most popular with the reading public. 


This list is se- 


lected at random from over tive hundred titles. Books are all well bound and good print : 


Martha by the Day, by Julie M. Lippman. 

Mother, by Kathleen Norris. 

The Things That Count, by Laurence Eyre. 

Arizona: A Romance of the Great Southwest, by 
Augustus Thomas. 

‘Daddy Long Legs, by Jean Webster. 

The Story of Waitstill Baxter, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 

Bobbie, General Manager, by Olive Higgins 
Prouty. 

The Gringos, by B. M. Bower. 

Sweet Apple Cove, by George Van Schaick. 

Once to Every Man, by Larry Evans. 

Anne of Green Gables, by L. M. Montgomery. 

At the Foot of the Rainbow, by Gene Stratton- 
Porter. 

Call of the Cumberlands, by Charles Neville Buck. 

The Celebrity, by Winston Churchill. 

The Crisis, by Winston Churchill. 

The Eternal City, by Hall Caine. 

The Firing Line, by Robert Chambers. 

Fortunes of Oliver Horn, by F. H. Smith. 

Freckles, by Gene Stratton-Porter. 

Friendship Village Love Stories, by Z. Gale. 

The Gadfly, by E. L. Voynich. 

Garden of Allah, by Robert Hichens. 

A Girl of the Limberlost, by Gene Stratton-Porter. 

Glengarry School Days, by Ralph Connor. 

Graustark, by George Barr McCutcheon. 

The Harvester, by Gene Stratton-Porter. 

The Inner Shrine, Anonymous. 

Janice Meredith, by Paul Leicester Ford. 

Joyce of the North Woods, by Harriet T. Com- 
stock. 

Knight of the Cumberlands, by John Fox, Jr. 

Lewis Rand, by Mary Johnston. 

Marcus Schuyler, by Grace L. H. Lutz. 

Masquerader, by K. C. Thurston. 

The — of Shenstone, by Florence L. Bar- 
clay. 

The Music Master, by Charles Klein. 

Old Chester Tales, by Margaret Deland. 
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Potash and Perlmutter, by Montague Glass. 

Queed, by Henry Sydnor Harrison. 

Quo Vadis, by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

Riders of the Purple Sage, by Zane Grey. 

Rosalind at Red Gate, by M. Nicholson. 

Soldiers of Fortune, by R. H. Davis. 

The Sorrows of Satan, by Marie Corelli. 

T. Tembarom, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

Andrew The Glad, by Marie Thompson Daviess. 

The Way Home, by Basil King. 

The Dark Hollow, by Anna Katharine Green. 

The After House, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

The Amateur Gentleman, by Jeffery Farnol. 

The Woman Thou Gavest Me, by Hall Caine. 

The Salamander, by Owen Johnson. 

The Business of Life, by Robt. W. Chambers. 

Otherwise Phyllis, by Meredith Nicholson. 

The Lost World, by A. Conan Doyle. 

The Knave of Diamonds, by Ethel M. Dell. 

That Affair Next Door, by Anna Katharine Green. 

The Passionate Friends, by H. G. Wells. 

The Day of Days, by Louis Joseph Vance. 

The Heart of the Desert, by Honore Willsie. 

The Maid of the Forest, by Randall Parrish. 

Carmen (Geraldine Farrar Edition). 

The Iron Trail, by Rex Beach. 

You Never Know Your Luck, by Gilbert Parker. 

The House of Happiness, by Kate Langley 
Bosher. 

Robinetta, by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

The Mischief Maker, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Wallingford in His Prime, by George Randolph 
Chester. 

Dave’s Daughter, by Patience Bevier Cole. 

Secrets of the German War Office (non-fiction), 
by Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves. 

Pidgin Island, by Harold MacGrath. 

The Desired Woman, by Will N. Harben. 

The Taste of Apples, by Jennette Lee. 

The Red Cross Girl, by Richard Harding Davis. 

The Lady and the Pirate, by Emerson Hough. 
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the porch, and a girl’s voice of mellow 
sweetness raised in greeting. 

Then came a question—eager, holding 
a little flutter of excitement. 

“Sam said Uncle sent for me — that 
there was a gentleman here with news; 
some one who—who had met——” 

She faltered with a panting laugh. 

“Yes, Missy; yes’m, dey is”—Uncle 
Alex’s tones were smooth as oil—‘it’s 
Doctor Blair—he’s a preached f’om 
‘cross de big waters. Yes’m, he’s brung 
de bes’ kind er news; an’ right heah in 
de lib’rary wid de Judge.” 


And his hand opened the door for her. 


Then it closed. 

In the silence the Judge nudged me, 
but I did not respond. I stood there, 
stiffened, holding my breath in a sus- 
pense of agony. For I knew it was the 
acid test the counterfeit confronted now: 
a woman who had loved and been loved 
—the dead man’s sweetheart with the 
sensate memory of her lover’s kiss. 

Through the panels came a cry that 
was a scream; a rushing sound, then 
laughter and a sob. 

“Dick!—oh, Dick!” 

And then a long-drawn, nestling sigh. 

The old Judge looked at me, blowing 
his nose. 

“Ah, Doctor, what a thing it is to be 
young!” Then, with fine assumption of 
indignation, he turned upon Uncle Alex, 
who was blinking mistily. “Here! here! 
you old mummy, what are you sniveling 
about?” 

Yet with the words his arm fell ten- 
derly across the old servitor’s shoulders. 

“Doctor,” looking at me, “he and I— 
we've trotted them both on our feet as 
babies, ‘Here we go to Baltimore!’ 
haven’t we, old friend, eh?” And the 


Judge cleared his throat, blowing his | 


nose again. 

“TI wonder, Alex,”—with sudden beam- 
ing—“I wonder if there isn’t a bottle 
or two of the old Madeira left, eh; old 
mahogany?” 

“Just two bottles, Judge,” smilingly. 

“One will be enough, sir; but the oc- 
casion is worthy of it.” He turned to 
me as Uncle Alex shuffled toward the 
dining-room. “Come along, Doctor; we'll 
leave those two together awhile and go 
drink their healths.” 

I moved slowly past the door of the 
library, my ears pricked to hear what 
was transpiring within. For a moment 
the girl’s voice penetrated to me, but I 
could distinguish no words; only a low, 
tender minor like the love-coo of a 
mother above a child, 

But I heard no sound from my pal. 

“Come, Doctor!” he Judge called. 

I sighed, moving on. 

Poor Danny! 


And again he was silent when later, 
long after, we stood together at the edge 
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MARY S. WATTS’ NEW NOVEL 


THE RUDDER 


By the Author of “Nathan Burke,” “The Rise of Jennie Cushing,” etc. 


Unfallingly interesting, told with that charm of manner, 
humor that have always been found in its author’s writing. 


THOSE ABOUT TRENCH 
By EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS 


A novel of ideas, saturated with the spirit of 
modern science, intensely alive and packed with 
muny strange adventures. Dr. Trench and those 
about him are the most interesting people that 
have appeared in fiction in many a 

Ready February 16. 


THE ABYSS 
By NATHAN KUSSY 
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the underworld. Written with the power of ‘‘Les 
Miserables’’ and proclaiming. a new novelist of 
indisputable ability. 
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BY RICHARD AUMERLE MAHER 


An intensely dramatic novel with a most in- 
genious plot in which a_ big-brained, big-hearted 
American Bishop is the hero, 

Ready March 22. $1.35 


GOD’S PUPPETS 
By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Intimate studies of life at first hand, revealing 
Mr. White's og in handling the short story 
form, Ready March 15, $1.25 


that knowledge of human nature, that 
Ready March 15 


THE LITTLE LADY of the BIG HOUSE 
By JACK LONDON 


eo . story of u woman whose life is shaped by 
great love. Jack London has done few Suet 
‘teen than this account of Paula Forrest's life 
and the problem she was forced to face when she 

met Evan Graham. 
Ready April 5. 


By MAY SINCLAIR 
In this brilliant and swiftly moving story May 
Sinclair pictures « group of curiously assorted 
characters with a lifelikeness that is almost un- 
canny. The story comes close to the present time 
and finds its climax in scenes of the great war. 
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CAM CLARKE 
By JOHN H. WALSH 


The story of a real. live boy, his companions 
and their escapades, told with a rare sense of 
humor and understanding. 
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The Gardener loves the Suffragette. Together 
they start out on a remarkable journey, the one 
posing as a Vagabond, the other as a Desperate 
Woman. A thoroughly amusing and original novel. 
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by Gray and West, amongst these, one 
which is probably Gray’s earliest extant 
effort in verse. 


The Evolution of Prussia 


The Making of an Hee. By]. A. R. 
MARRIOTT and C. GRANT ROB- 
RTSON. Crown 8vo, a. 

460, with 8 maps 78 
“A most illuminating sketch Z ‘Prossian 

development.” —London Observer. 


The Balkans 


A History of Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, 
Rumania, Turkey, Be NEVILL 
FORBES, A. J. NBEE, D. 
MITRANY,D.G. HoGaRTH: Cloth, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 408, with three 
maps $1.75 
The authors have treated their subject each 
from his individual standpoint, resulting in 
five sympathetic studies of the history and 
development of the states of the Near East. 


Cr. 8vo, Cloth XIl1+ 551. . $1.75 


This book covers the period of discovery 
in the history of English literary prose. It 
begins with the latter half of the Fourteenth 
Century and it ends with the first quarter of 
the Seventeenth Century. From the preface. 


Battle Sketches 1914-15 


By A. NEVILLE HILDITCH. Cloth, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 206 
Narratives of some of the earlier episodes in 
the War: The Campaigns in Cameroon, 
the Battle of Neuve Chapelle, the Siege of 
Tsing Tau, and others. 


The Law of Contraband 
of War 


By H. REASON PYKE. Cloth, 8vo, 

pp. 354 
Deals with every aspect of the subject of the 
Law of Contraband, its origin and develop- 
ment, the position of the neutral government 
and the neutral individual, warlike use, 
articles of contraband, continuous voyage, 
the Declaration of London, visit and search, 
capture, prize-court and penalty, besides a 
chapter on the War of 1914-15. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


A VALUABLE OFFER FOR QUICK ACCEPTANCE 


Among the magazines of this country pushing forward steadily each year, 
through good time and hard times, is one which is appreciated in eve me 
where it enters, by every member of an Wye , because it brings IN STRUC- 
TION, INSPIRATION and ENTERTAI —twelve months for only $1.00. 


| Che Dyreum World 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor. Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is an absolutely inde lent Lyceum Magazine, containing the ablest discus- 
sions on Literary, Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. It gives 
those hints which make the effective Public 8 , After-Dinner, Commencement and 
8 1 Occasion Orator, and the pleasing iter and Musician, while it broadens 
and uplifts all life through its varied literary articles, which during the year will in- 
clude subjects not discussed in such a manner elsewhere, such as: 


The History—Meaning—Mission—Influence of Modern Magic 


These articles are prepared by Albert Bogdon, who is a member of the Inner 
Magic Circle of England, and has been called “The Master Magician.” Those who have 
seen only the man with a few “Tricks” will be entertained and instructed by the 
dozen articles by this Master. 

Then the well-known Shakespearean Scholar, Dr. Truman Joseph S 
articles on Shakespeare and Modern Questions have been a feature of 
WORLD, will continue a series during the year, and this series on 


Shakespeare and Present-Day Problems 
Beginning with the January issue, will attract attention in the leading universities of 
the land and will be read with interest by Clubs and Literary Societies. ese ar- 
ticles, written in the style of Lyceum and utauqua Lectures, are different from the 
essays usually presented. 
Besides the above, all modern public questions, such as are discussed from the 
platform, will be handled by spetialiots, A strong feature in the coming year will be 


Interpretations of Musical Masterpieces, Oratorios, etc. 


Many who have heard the Messiah and similar productions will read the inner 
meaning, the finest thoughts of these com tions after the careful and scholarly 
analysis, which will appear in THE LYCEUM WORLD. 

-Teller ? 


er, Entertainer, Musician, 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms today demand the finest and best talent 
men and women pussess. Strong personality, unique ability, and out-of-the-ordinary 
methods of egg ere are especially demanded. en and women with ability have 
come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. THE LYCEUM 
WORLD is always lpoking for such, and the editor is ready to help “discover” such 
talent. If yon want work of this kind write a personal note to the editor when you 
send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified and Delightful 
Employment ? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. The 
work is pleasant and some have made as high as $10,000.00 in six months without 
much effort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men and women are pleased 
to do this work, and many cultured ple are wanted. State your experience, time 
you can give, age, etc., and make application. 


Have You a Lecture Course or Chautauqua in Your Town? 
Get A Present! 


We want the names of the chairmen of lecture courses and Chautauquas, and 
information concerning towns which have no Chautauqua. If you will send us a few 
lines, telling us who is chairman of your lecture course, your Chautauqua (or if you 
have none, who might be interested in one) we shall be glad to comme ou for your 
trouble by sending you entirely free of all cost a copy of “THE VOYAGE OF LIFE” 
—a lecture on how to make life a successful and pleasant trip, and a booklet you will 
read and re-read often for inspiration, encouragement and help, or—BETTER STILL: 
Send us the above information, and $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM 
WORLD, and we shall send you the magazine for one full year; the above booklet, 
a copy of the great lecture delivered by the Hon. Secretary of State, William J. Bryan, 
which people pay him .00 to deliver; an article by retary Bryan on the great 
Chautauqua movement, illustrated; a humorous character song by the eccentric poet- 
entertainer, T. E. Lucey, just as he gives it in Lyecum work, talks and all, sold many 
times for 50 cents; and three back numbers of E LYCEUM WORLD—all six of 
the above, worth many times the $1.00 asked, if you will fill out your order and send 
~ yo te tag ae requested. DO IT TODAY, as this offer will remain open only while 

e supply lasts. 


cer, whose 
LYCEUM 


Have You Ability as S 


The LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Edifor: Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. 


Please send all above with a year’s subscription, for which I herewith d 
$1.00, to the following address: , 4 e toads 


WE: nds tnnbeconssancsss DEE Av dvicsbevedsieseereveedes 
NOTE:—No Free copies. Samples sent for 15c., or four copies for 50c. 


When writing to adcertisers, please mention The Book News 








of the porch and watched the receding 
car dissolve into the arms of the night. 
Far away up the pike a red point hung 
for an instant, gleaming like a ruby 
star. 

Then it was gone. 

A moment, and a horn sounded, faint 
and far—two double blasts that seemed 
to say “good night! good-by!” 

I turned to Danny with a smirk of 
triumph. 

“Well, Danny lad, was there ever such 
a cinch in all the world?” My whisper 
sounded hoarse under my excitement. 
“Say, was there, now?” 

He did not answer, did not seem to 
hear. He just stood there in the white 
glare of the Southern moon, his hand 
laid high against one of the big fluted 
columns, his face still turned to where 
the car had vanished. 

But I went on in my elation: 

“Yes, sir, it’s just been a walk-over— 
a walk-over from start to finish!” I 
smoothed my hands, exulting. “Why, 
we've tricked them all, fooled every- 
thing in sight—except”—my hand smoth- 
ered a chuckle—“except the dog.” 

“Aye, except the dog,” he muttered 
low. 

I waited, but he did not stir. I peered 
warily behind us into the hall, but the 
house was wrapped in silence; there was 
not a soul astir except ourselves. It was 
late, I knew; and we would have to get 
busy if we were going to get through 
and on our way before the morning 
caught our heels. 

Morning! I looked at my pal rebel- 
liously, recalling the Judge’s last words, 
“Now, I’ll go into the city in the morn- 
ing, Dick, and get the jewels.” And 
thinking of it, I took courage by the 
forelock to try again. 

“Danny,” I said, softly. Then, as his 
head stirred the slightest: “Do you know 
I believe’—craftily—“that if we had 
stayed over another day we could even 
have got past Chilton all right. Of 
course”—hastily—“I know we’re not go- 
ing r 

“Chilton!” He blurted the name with 
something of careless contempt, and 
without turning. “Oh, I don’t think 
we'll have any trouble with Chilton!” 

My pulse leaped, but I was afraid to 
show my glee. Better to take his change 
of mind as a matter of course. 

“It’s worth the risk, Danny lad.” 

“Worth it!” The ejaculation was im- 
pulsive—its emphasis eloquent with con- 
viction beyond the power of words, 
though the smile that the moonlight 
chiseled was oddly dreamy—far away. 
“It’s worth it a thousand—aye, ten 
thousand times.” 

I was delighted, though it was small 
wonder to me that our success had em- 
boldened him so. If now his courage 


Monthly. 





would only maintain to the sticking- | 


point. 


“After all, it’s just for a day,” I re- 


minded, discreetly. 

He looked at me quickly. 

“I know’”—he nodded slowly, and his 
chest lifted in a sigh—‘just for a day!” 

His face shadowed, and for the in- 
stant I had a sinking fear that he was 
getting cold feet again. 

I drew closer, gripping his arm. 

I whispered: “But after to-morrow 
there will never be another chance!”— 
I spoke earnestly, warningly—‘“never 
again, Danny—never again!” 

“Don’t I know!” he muttered, shifting 
from my grasp; “you don’t need to tell 
me.” 

He shouldered the pillar almost sul- 
lenly, his hands in his pockets, his gaze 
uplifted and ranging far off above the 
top of the old magnolia where we had 
crouched such a little while before. 

“Dominie,” he said, abruptly, “did you 


happen to notice her hand here in the | 


moonlight?” 

I bobbed my head. 

“Aye, lad, didn’t I!” eagerly. For I 
had not only noticed the rings, but the 
solitaire at her throat. “And the neck, 





ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 


** These very dramatic and beautiful lines the 
reader some idea as me the sweetness, pathos ue ee oe 
of the remainder of lume.’ —Louisville Times. 
Price by mail eae in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 





A NEW ANECDOTE 

Queer requests are often received for 
prescriptions, which might puzzle either 
doctor or chemist, far more skilled than 
the proprietor of the ordinary drug store. 
Here is one recently reported by Mr. Mor- 
ris Wade. It is a note from an excitable 
mother, 

“My little tkaby has et up its father’s 
parish plaster. Please to send an anec- 


dote by the enc'osed little girl.”—The | 


Youth’s Companion. 


Short-Story Writing 
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THE DIA 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


RITERS, professional or amateur, like THe Eprror, the 

every-other-Saturday journal of information for literary 
workers. THE Epiror is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 
of publication. 


ROM the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made THE Epitor a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their 
valuable experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “THE Eprror helped to start 
me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of Tue Epitor I read 

aroused in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. I may 

not tell a hundredth part of what I learned from THe Epitor, but I may say 
that it taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


| addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, THe Eprror prints each fortnight news of 
markets of all kinds of literary material. 


U P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
post-card, second serial and other rights of already published manu- 
scripts is a feature. 


'T HE regular departments are “The Literary Market,” “The Experience 
Exchange,” “Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum,” “The 
Rhetorical Corner,” and “Considered Trifles.” 


N° writer can afford to be without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 
fortnightly visits of THe Eprror. 


ONE YEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) cost $2.00; single copies are 10c. 


each. 
THE EDITOR RIDGEWOOD 


New Jersey 


A Famous Literary Journal 


N THE PAGES OF THE DIAL the new books are dealt 
with upon their merits, without fear or favor, by able 
and competent critics, most of them specialists of 

recognized standing, and the signatures of these writers, 
appended to their work, are a guarantee of authority and 
responsibility. It is “ easily cur most valuable review,’ ” says 
Mr. John Burroughs. “J do not know of any similar paper in 
this country which has maintained a higher ideal or followed a 
more consistent practice in independent criticism,”’ says President 
Woodrow Wilson. ‘“‘ There is no journal devoted to literature 
with which I have as much satisfaction as THR DIAL,’’ wrote 
the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell shortly before his death. 


O every intelligent person—the general reader, the 
professional man, the club-woman, the student, the 
educator, the librarian,—to all who realize the insis- 

tent need for a trustworthy, independent, and interesting 
guide and aid in the bewildering field of current literature 
—THE DIAL is altogether indispensible. 


Published Fortnightly—every other Thursday. Subscription 
price $2.00 a year in advance. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—A Three months’ Half-rate 
Trial Subscription (6 Issues) will be sent to any Reader for 25 cents 


CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





632 SHERMAN ST. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Such a Vogue for Rhinestone Hair Ornaments 


Surely Has Never Been Known Before ! 


Not only at evening affairs must the well-gowned 
woman show these sparkling bits of decoration, but 
for daytime wear they are nearly as indispensable. 


Some of the loveliest rhinestone pins and combs that 
have been designed this season may be seen in the 
collection in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store. Wee pins 
that tuck in the hair with just a suggestion of glitter, 
and splendid spreading combs that add the last regal 
touch to the evening coiffure—these, and every type 
between them: casque, close-fitting, floral designs, 
poignard shapes, bandeaux and barrettes—set with 
stones in peacock coloring as well as with rhinestones. 


Prices of rhinestone pins are $1 to $5.75; combs, $3 to $16.50. 
Combs in peacock effects are $1.50 to $6.75; pins, $1.50. 
Flexible bandeaux of rhinestones are $1.25 to $10; in peacock stones, $1.50 to $4.75. 


New Handbags Ready for Spring Use 


Because they are light, dainty and good to look at, silk bags promise to be very popular in 
the coming season. Black, white and navy moire silks are used for most of the new bags in the 
Wanamaker spring stocks, with linings of charming and novel taffetas. Prices are $2, $3 and $5. 


For those who prefer leather bags there will be several new street and carriage shapes— 
mostly of the flat envelope type—in pin seal, morocco and highly-glazed auto leather, at prices 
from $2 to $10. 


Fountain Pens for Every Woman’s Desk 


You must be able to count on your fountain pen’s working right every time you need it. 


This is what you may be sure ef when you buy pens with the Wanamaker name on them. 


There are two special “safety” pemg-at $1 and $1.50. Another special, with a gold filled band on 
the cap, for $2. Special disappearing “safety” pen, $3. And a pen at $3.50 with either silver 
or gold-filled filigree, and with or without a ring. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


This is to’give notice of 
The Great 


February Furniture Sale 
at Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia 


Which starts on Tuesday morning, February lst, after three prelimi- 
nary Courtesy Days of Inspection—Friday, Saturday and Monday, 
January 28th, 29th and 31st. 

It has been called “ great” chiefly by reason of the kind of furni- 
ture it provides. Always it has aimed to gather together the best 
furniture made at all prices, low and high. And from year to year 
it has sought to improve the old-time quality. 

The real “old-time quality” is hard to improve. It came from 
concentrating all one’s heart and brain and energies on doing each 
detail well, in the faith that the merit of the thing being made is 
bound to show itself. 

This is the way the old-time individual cabinet-makers worked, 
and it is the reason that their work lived. The purpose of the . 
Wanamaker Furniture Sale has been to infuse this spirit into the - 
furniture made today, so that people who are building today’s homes 
may have really fine furniture at moderate prices. And this February 
Sale brings more of this kind than ever. 

From the least expensive piece to the highest-priced suit, not one 
thing could be changed in construction without being spoiled. in 
design, in wood, in manufacture and in finish, each piece is the very 
best to be had at its price. 

The new purchases for this Sale are extensive; and in addition, 
all our regular stocks have their fair standard prices lowered during 
the month. 

People who travel a thousand miles or more to buy at this Sale 
believe that they save money over and above their expenses. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





























































































CASH’S 
im, WASH TRIMMINGS 
The ideal trimming 
® for chil- 
Hdren’s 
i} summer 
dresses. 
Colors 
} aie guar- 
mpanteed 
im) FAST. 
A large 
im} variety of 
i} styles and 
colors 
ican be seen at the 
# John Wanamaker’s 
A stores. 
Write to 


1 J.& J. CASH, Ltd. 


Manufacturers 
SOUTH NORWALK 
Connecticut 
4 6622 Chestnut Street 
4 For their catalogue of 
| trimmings, frillings, 
is woven names, etc. 


* ac Who prefer 
Ladies to use a nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 


Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, with accurate lists of 
- Our cutalages contains vital 
ey on 6,000 national mail- 
ng lists, 99% guaranteed. Such as: 
Wealthy Men 
Ice Mfrs. 
Doctors 
Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Railroad 
Contractors 
Write for this valuable reference book. 
Roes-Gould, 814 OliveSt., St. Louis. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
es 2 eet ae eile 
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| the Herbert music that marks it for one 











ADVERTISING SECTION 


Danny; it’s pretty enough, isn’t it?— 
without jewels, eh?” I chuckled, think- 
ing how easily his skill would enable him 
to add the pendant to our luck. 

He muttered something—I don’t know 
what—and his eyes were like the stars. 


(To be Continued) 


February Attractions 


in Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 286) 


work on these lines, and has himself | 
given up the idea of writing another 
“grand opera,’ because he wants to write | 
operettas to bridge the gap that lies 
between symphonic harmonies and popu- 
lar ditties. 


The Only Girl has a plot and a good 
cast and some charming lyrics, but it is 


of the “big” events of the year, for while 
its tunes are delightful to hum and to | 





whistle and to dance to, they have real 
operatic themes and skillfully worked-up | 
climaxes, that demand good voices and 
good orchestral work, and that will draw | 
the true music-lover as well as the “tired 
business man.” 


Another new musical comedy which 


actually comes not from New York but | 


Chicago begins the month at the Wal- 


| nut Street Theater, and is entitled Safety 
| First. It is the usual melange of pretty 


girls, gay dances, a sketchy plot and fa- 
miliar tunes, but it marks a new era at 
the Walnut, for it has been some time 
since real musical comedy drew theater- 


| goers down to Ninth and Walnut. There 
| is an added attraction at the famous old 
| playhouse now, by the way, for those who | 


enjoy music, for Meyer Gorodetzer, the 


| violinist, has been added to the orchestra 
| and the playing of special solo numbers 
| between the acts is an innovation that 
| many another theater might follow with 


good results. 

Following Safety First, Fiske O’Hara 
will come to the Walnut in a new play 
by Augustus Pitou, Jr., which deals with 
the famous “Kilkenny” and which gives 
Mr. O’Hara an opportunity to sing a 
great many charming Irish songs, and 
will, therefore, be justly popular. The 
Law of the Land, in which Julia Dean 
scored such a success last season, will | 
be seen at the theater the week of the | 
fourteenth, and on the twenty-first A | 
Pair of Sixes will make a return visit, 
with the original New York company. 

Thus, with Pollyanna at the Broad and 
musical comedies at the Forrest, the 
month of St. Valentine and George 


| Washington and Abraham Lincoln is in- 


deed a gala one for the theater-going 
public in Philadelphia. 


OR the old folks a 
THERMOS is indeed 
a blessing. 


It saves many a step for 
them and for those en- 
trusted with their care. 


THERMOS 


Serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where and as you like. 


Archdeacon Stuck in ‘the use of 
THERMOS to supply hot coffee on the 
Arctic Trail (the atmosphere register- 
ing sixty degrees below zero) says 
that he never can get over the won- 
der of it, and that a THERMOS Bottle 
would have made the fortune of a 
wizard in olden times and probably 
have brought him to the yh way 


Richard Harding Davis proved that 
THERMOS produced the exact oppo- 
site results secured by the Archdea- 
con by taking to the African Congo 
at the Equator a THERMOS Bottle 
filled with broken ice, the first intro- 
duction of ice into that hottest part 
of the world. 


In buying THERMOS you are se- 
lecting the invention honored with 
the Grand Prize by the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and by like Ex- 
positions at Berlin, Paris, Antwerp, 
Madrid, Seattle, Vienna and London. 


The high honors mentioned ac- 
cruing to THERMOS because it is 
the original temperature retaining 
vessel and has achieved the distinc- 
tion of being a boon to humanity. 


Originally expensive, THERMOS 
vessels are now sold by all 
leading dealers throughout the 
world at from $1.00 up. Send 
for catalogue. 


American 


Thermos Bottle Co. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


New York 


SanFrancisce Toronto 


Monthly. 











The Emerson 
Player Piano 


possesses wonderful and exclusive devices that actu- 
ally reproduce the hand playing of great artists. The 
musical perfection of the Emerson Player is an artis- 
tic triumph. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO, 2®0STON._ MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog. 
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On February 17th will be Published 


THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS 


By BASIL KING, Aathor of ‘‘ The Inner Shrine ** 


Of what nature is love? This is the big question which 
underlies this new novel by the Author of ‘‘The Inner 
Shrine.” Is it a hearth fiire or devouring flame? Like 

the other books by this writer, “The Side of the 
Angels’’ is filled with characters so real we feel 
we have known them somewhere. The scene 
is laid altogether in America in a town 
with conditions that are typical of 
places where later generations of 
families who have started as 


Clipped Handle 


Wings 


By 
RUPERT HUGHES 
Author of ‘‘ What Will People Say ?”’ 


In this new novel Rupert 
Hughes has entered quite a 
new field. Its boundaries 
are wider than those of his 
stories of metropolitan so- 
ciety, since they embrace— 
the life of a genius. He has 
written a colorful, absorb- 
ing story of an unusual 
personality, a woman, 
of great charm who, 
loving both her in an 
career and her 
husband, had to Aeroplane 
adjust her life to By 
their different RALPH PULITZER 


claims. ‘ Re . ig 
n account of a flight in a 
T/ustrated French army aeroplane from Paris 
$1.35 net to the front and back again. In 
addition the writer recounts his ex- 
periences and impressions during other 
trips by train and motor to the fighting 
lines. Mr. Pulitzer is the only civilian to 
whom this privilege of visiting the firing line 
in a French war aeroplane has been granted. 


Tilustrated. $1.00 net. 


The Money Master 
By SIR GILBERT PARKER 


“Perhaps the best and surely the most pleasing of all 
my novels,” says Gilbert Parker about this splendid ro- 
mance of modern Canada. “This is Gilbert Parker at 
his best and happiest.” —London Daily News. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net. Leather, $1 50 net. 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS 


Over 
the Front 


equals find themselves at opposite 
ends of the social scale. 


Illustrated. 


With Care 


y 
MARGARET TURNBULL 


$1.35 net. Author of ‘‘ Looking After Sandy’’ 


An engaging story of a 
woman who dared take hold 
of a man’s life in spite of 
warnings that it was explo- 
sive. There were two men 
in her life; one of unim- 
peachable morals, one a 
black Sheep, but danger 

rather than safety began 

to appeal to her. Full 
of the warm human 
interest that char- 


acterized the au- 
thor’s earlier novel, 
“Looking After 
Sandy.” 
Frontispiece 
$.135 net. 


Wall 


Street 


Stories 


By 
EDWIN LEFEVRE 


In these intimate stories of 

“the street,” the author, like a 
keeneyed, experienced showman, 
points out to the spectator the Bulls 
and Bears and tells strange tales of their 
habits and customs. Mr. Lefevre draws 
the different types that fill the noisy, tragic 
world of speculation. This is a book which 
every man who ever followed stock quotations 
will find of absorbing interest. 

$1.00 net. 


Heart of the Sunset 
By REX BEACH 


“If you like Rex Beach—and every one does—you 
will find no better story from his pen than this. And 
you will find some true pictures of a part of the country 
(the Mexican border) which you know only by name.” 


—Philadelphia Inquirer. Illustrated, $1.35 net. 
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